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The Sampling Problem 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


A SOCIOLOGIST studying some racial phenomenon may be 
able to get information on all the instances of it which occur. In this 
case there is no sampling problem. Thus the data gathered in the 
decennial census of the United States are based on an approximately 
complete enumeration of the whole population of the country and 
the National Office of Vital Statistics collects approximately complete 
information on births, deaths, marriages, and related matters. Even 
an individual sociologist may gather all the relevant data about some 
small community which he studies for its own sake as a unique ex- 
ample of some deviant form of community life and not as iste 
of a particular group of communities. 


It happens much more commonly, however, that the investigator 
cannot study all the instances of the phenomenon which he has 
selected for research. In this case he studies a limited number of 
them, called a sample. The total number of instances from which 
this sample is drawn is called a statistical universe or simply a unt- 
verse. We must expect that, in general, there will be some differ- 
ence between results obtained from the study of a sample and the 
results which would be obtained if the complete universe were studied; 
this difference is the sampling error. In the present paper an ade- 
quate sample is defined as a sample accompanied by sampling errors 
so small that they do not invalidate whatever conclusions the in- 
vestigator draws. Evidently a sample adequate to support certain 
rougl:, general conclusions might not be adequate to support more 
precise and definitely worded conclusions. Finally, the sampling 
problem is defined as the problem of obtaining a sample adequate for 
a given investigation. 


The adequacy of a sample must always be considered with refer- 
ence to the universe from which it is drawn. Ordinarily the same 
sample may be referred to several different universes; but its ade- 
quacy is likely to differ from one universe to the other. Thus thirty 
men drawn at random from the ranks of a certain company of the 
American Army may be considered a sample of that particular com- 
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pany, of the regiment, of the division, of the Army, of all young 
American males, of all males, or of all human beings. If the com- 
pany is considered the universe, the sample would be adequate for 
most purposes. It will be less generally adequate as a sample of 
the other universes mentioned and the inadequacy will generally be 
more marked, the larger the universe. For almost any purpose it 
will be an inadequate sample of all human beings. 


In sampling theory it is important to distinguish between an 
existent and a hypothetical universe. The former consists of ele- 
ments belonging to the past or present; the latter, of elements of 
which some at least belong to the future. All 1946 Buicks make 
up an existent universe; all Buick cars make up a hypothetical uni- 
verse. The same sample may often be referred to either an existent 
or a hypothetical universe, according to the purpose of the investiga- 
tion. Thus white male welders who are industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company may be looked upon 
as a sample drawn from an existent universe, all the white male 
welders in the general population. When the company reports for 
this sample a very high mortality from pneumonia in the period, 
1937-39, we may reasonably conclude that there was also a high 
mortality from pneumonia among all white male welders, whether 
they were insured by the company or not.’ But the sample may 
also be looked upon as a sample drawn from the hypothetical uni- 
verse of white male welders, past, present, and future. On this basis 
we may conclude, though somewhat less confidently, that for white 
males there is a general association between welding and pneumonia 
which will continue into the future. The distinction between exist- 
ent and hypothetical universes is important because the two often 
call for different statistical treatment.” 


A sample which represents a universe adequately for some pur- 
poses may be quite inadequate for certain others. For a study of 
the sociology of marriage a sample of three married couples from 
a modern American city would be very inadequate; yet the same 


1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Occupational Differences in 
Mortality,” Statistical Bulletin, 28, No. 8 (1947), pp. 8-10. 


2On the characteristics of universes, see especially, Thomas C. McCor- 
mick, “Note on the Validity of Mathematical Probability in Sociological 
Research,” Am. Soc. Rev., 10 (1945), pp. 626-31, and Quinn McNemar, 
“Sampling in Psychological Research,” Psychol. Bulletin, 37 (1940), 
pp. 331-65. 
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sample of three men and three women might be fairly adequate for 
certain physiological studies, say, a study of the effect of a new drug 
on the heart rate. The reason for the difference, of course, is that 
human beings are on the whole rather homogeneous in their prin- 
cipal physiological reactions while they are highly heterogeneous in 
their social reactions. It can be stated that in general a rather small 
and casually chosen sample can represent a universe adequately when 
the universe is very homogeneous in regard to the trait under in- 
vestigation, while a larger and carefully designed sample will be 
necessary for the adequate study of a heterogeneous trait. Sociologists 
face very special difficulties because the facts they study are usually 
distributed highly heterogenously. 

In sampling a heterogeneous universe it is very necessary that the 
sample be chosen on a definitely conceived plan or design. as it is 
usually called. Sampling which lacks any design is often called 
accidental sampling. For example, an investigator studying leader- 
ship might choose as his sample the officers of the societies of which 
he is a member or with which he can easily establish contact. In- 
deed, it is always a temptation to choose for study those cases which 
are somehow already at hand or easily accessible. The objection 
against an accidental sample is not that it is necessarily an unrepre- 
sentative sample; rather; it is the fact that we do not know whether 
it is representative or not. The casually chosen sample of leaders 
just mentioned might actually be an excellent sample of the uni- 
verse of leaders, but it would be difficult to prove that it is. To be 
adequate for a scientific investigation, a sample must not merely be 
representative of its universe; it must also be known to be so. 

The essential point in sampling design is to set up a plan for 
drawing the sample which will permit one to draw inferences about 
its representative character, in other words, to make some estimate 
of the amount of sampling error involved. The simplest sampling 
design is strictly random sampling. For instance, to obtain a strictly 
random sample of the students of a certain college, the names of all 
students might be written on slips of papers which would be folded 
and put into a box; after the folded slips were well mixed the desired 
number could be drawn. This procedure is seldom feasible in prac- 
tical situations. Selection at regular intervals may be used to get 
an equivalent result. Every tenth case is pulled from the files of a 
social agency or every hundredth name is selected from a city di- 
rectory or every fiftieth child is chosen from the rolls of a school 
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system. This design is used rather widely in sociological investiga- 
tions.® 

The sample designs mentioned are very simple and straightfor- 
ward in theory, but actually contain many pitfalls. Cases drawn 
from the files of an agency may have to be discarded for lack of com- 
plete data and it is doubtful whether the remaining ones can be 
considered typical of the whole universe of agency cases. Subjects 
chosen may refuse to cooperate and this may bias the sample by 
eliminating individuals with particular characteristics. This difficulty 
is particularly acute in the case of mailed questionnaires to which a 
larger proportion of recipients usually fail to respond. Reuss proved 
that there were marked differences between respondents and non- 
respondents to a questionnaire sent out in a State College of Wash- 
ington study.* It seems reasonable to assume that such differences 
occur in responses to most questionnaires, so that the technique usual- 
ly yields a more or less biased sample. The sampling error can be 
reduced by sending out a series of follow-up letters until the vast 
majority of recipients have responded; but few sociologists have the 
patience to do this. 

In recent years a considerable number of more elaborate sampling 
designs have come into use. Some will be described here. All of 
these designs have in common the fact that the whole universe is 
first divided into groups. For instance, if the population of the 
United States is the universe, it might be divided into groups on 
the basis of age, socioeconomic class, or place of residence — or 
perhaps on the basis of some combination of these. In stratified 
sampling a number of cases are drawn from each group (here called 
a stratum) to make up the sample. One variety of this design is 
proportional sampling in which the number drawn from each stratum 
is proportional to that stratum’s total population. Lundberg gives 
a convenient example of a proportional sample made up from the 


3 The special problems of sampling in sociological research seem to have 
received less attention than the importance of the subject merits. Some of 
the more helpful references on the subject are the following: Frederick F. 
Stephan, “Practical Problems of Sampling Procedure,” Am. Soc. Rev., 1 
(1936), pp. 569-80, T. J. Woofter, “Common Errors in Sampling,” Soc. 
Forces, 11 (1933), pp. 521-25, George A. Lundberg, Social Research (New 
York: Longmans, 1942), Chapter V, Manuel C. Elmer, Social Research 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939), Chapter XVI, and Handley Cantril, 
Gauging Public Opinion (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1944), Chap- 
ters X-XII and Appendix 3. 


*Carl F. Reuss, “Differences between Persons Responding and not 
Responding to a Mailed Questionnaire,” Am. Soc. Rev., 8 (1943), pp. 433-38. 
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students of a university on the basis of sex, college, and class.» The 
sample was to be four per cent; therefore four per cent of the Fresh- 
man Liberal Arts men, four per cent of the Sophomore Business 
Administration women, and so on, were drawn randomly until the 
complete sample of four per cent of all categories had been selected. 
It has been shown that in stratified sampling a better sample will 
result if instead, of choosing from each stratum a number of cases 
proportional to the total cases in that stratum (the method of pro- 
portional sampling), the number chosen is proportional to the 
product of the total cases in the stratum times its standard deviation.® 
It is sometimes feasible to take advantage of this theorem. 


The term purposive sampling is used somewhat variously. The 
best usuage seems to be to describe by it a sampling design in which 
the sample consists of all the members of one or more groups so 
selected from the universe that together they yield the same averages 
or other measures as the whole universe with respect to one or more 
characteristics which are already a matter of knowledge.” For ex- 
ample, a sociologist studying race relations in the rural South might 
select as his sample all the inhabitants of one rural county thought 
to be typical because its racial composition, population density, and 
average income were approximately the same as the average of all 
the rural counties in the southern states. 


The designs mentioned are subject to elaboration in various rather 
complicated ways which find their application in large and expensive 
investigations such as some conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 
In carefully planned studies statisticians must face the problem of 
selecting the particular sampling design which will yield the most 
accurate results under given conditions of available time, money, 


5 Lundberg, op. cit., pp. 141-48. Lundberg gives this under the title of 
“purposive” selection. It should be noted that, in general, the terminology 
of sampling designs is quite unstandardized and different authors use the 
same term for different procedures. 


6 This result is due to Neyman. See, for a critical evaluation, P. V. 
Sukhatme, “Contribution to the Theory of the Representative Method,” 
Jour. Royal Statistical Soc., Suppl., 2 (1935), pp. 253-68. Sukhatme con- 
cludes, “It has been shown that almost invariably the precision of the 
estimate will be increased if Dr. Neyman’s method be adopted in preference 
to the method of proportional sampling.” 


7 This is McNemar’s understanding of “the rather inconsistent state- 
ments” of the method; see pp. 342-43 of his article already cited. The 
definition in H. P. Fairchild, Dictionary of Sociology (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944) under “sampling, purposive” and Lundberg’s usage 
(see footnote 5 above) imply a broader meaning. 
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personnel, and administrative arrangements. Ingenious designs have 
been developed to meet such special conditions.® 

To solve the sampling problem in a given investigation one must 
be assured that the sample is adequate, that is, that the sampling 
errors which it involves are too small to invalidate the investigator’s 
conclusions. To be so assured, one must have some way of estimat- 
ing the size of these errors. In the case of quantitative studies the 
calculation of standard errors solves this problem reasonably well. 
Of course a standard error does not reveal how large a sampling error 
has actually been made in a given investigation; that would be too 
good to be true. What a standard error does reveal is merely the 
probability that the actual error does not exceed specified limits. 

The use and interpretation of standard errors call for certain cau- 
tions which ought to be obvious, but apparently are not. These 
cautions may be illustrated by considering the standard error of the 
mean whose formula is commonly given in the form, ° 


VN 
where N is the number of cases in the sample from which the mean 
has been calculated. It should be clear, in the first place, that this 
standard error gives information about the size of the sampling 
error exclusively. It does not give any information at all about 
errors in the mean which may be due to careless recording of data, 
mistakes in numerical calculation, use of poor measuring instruments, 
or other causes. 

Again one must remember that the above formula which is quite 
commonly the only formula given for the standard error of the 
mean in elementary textbooks is applicable only under certain con- 
ditions.® The derivation of the formula shows that the quantity 
under the radical should be, not N, but N—J. The substitution 
of the former for the latter quantity makes little difference if N is 


8 Morris H. Hansen and William N. Hurwitz, “On the Theory of 
Sampling from Finite Populations,” Ann. Math. Stat., 14 (1943), pp. 
333-62, Morris H. Hansen and William N. Hurwitz, “Relative Efficiencies 
of Various Sampling Units in Population Inquiries,” Jour. Am. Stat. Assn., 
37 (1942), pp. 89-94, and W. G. Cochran, “The Use of Analysis of Variance 
in Enumeration by Sampling,” Jour. Am. Stat. Assn., 34 (1939), pp. 
492-510. 

® Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van Voorhis, Statistical Proecdures 
and their Mathematical Bases (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940) is an 
example of a textbook which, while fairly elementary, regularly gives due 
cautions about the necessary conditions for the proper use of formulas. 
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large; but if it is small the more exact formula should be used. 
Secondly, the formula presupposes that the sample is drawn from 
a universe whose population is infinite or, in practice, from a uni- 
verse whose population is very large compared to the size of the 
sample, N. If N is more than a very small fraction of the universe, 
the right side of the formula should be multiplied by the factor 
V1-—p in which p is the proportion of the universe which the 
sample constitutes. Suppose, for instance, one took a sample of a 
school population and the sample consisted of one-fifth of all the 
students. Here p is .2 and 1 —p is approximately .89. Here 
the standard error of the mean has been reduced about 11 per cent. 
Finally, one must remember that the formula given applies only to 
simple random sampling. In the case of more elaborate sampling 
designs quite different formulas must be used.'® 

The standard error of the mean is used to estimate the proba- 
bility that the true mean (that is, the mean of the universe sampled) 
lies within certain limits. For example, if the mean obtained from 
a certain sample is 67 and the standard error of this mean is 2, one 
may state that there are about 95.44 chances in 100 that the true 
mean lies within two standard errors of the obtained mean or be- 
tween 63 and 71, as far, that is to say, as sampling errors alone are 
concerned. ‘This type of interpretation is generally valid, but it is 
subject to certain limitations. It presupposes that a series of means 
obtained by our sampling procedure will be normally distributed. 
This is an unsafe assumption to make when the universe itself de- 
parts markedly from normality and particularly when it is badly 
skewed."! It is also an unsafe assumption to make when the number 
in the sample is small.'* 

The above illustrates the treatment of sampling errors in the case 
of quantitative investigations. Not all sociological investigations, 
however, are of this character. Very frequently the results are such 


10 See, for example, Samuel S. Wilks, “On the Distribution of Statistics 
in Samples from a Normal Population of Two Variables with Matched 
Sampling in One Variable,” Metron, 9 (1932), pp. 87-126, John E. Walsh, 
“Concerning the Effect of Intraclass Correlation on Certain Significance 
Tests,” Ann. Math. Stat., 18 (1947), pp. 88-96, Eli S. Marks, “Sampling 
in the Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale,” Psychol. Bull., 44 (1947), 
pp. 413-34, and the articles by Sukhatme and by Hansen and Hurwitz in 
footnotes 6 and 8 above. 


11K. L. Welker, “The Distribution of the Mean,” Ann. Math. Stat., 18 
(1947), pp. 111-17. 

12On the treatment of this case see Peters and Van Voorhis, op. cit., 
pp. 171-76 and the literature there cited. 
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that they must be expressed nonquantitatively in the form of case 
studies, descriptions of typical situations, and the like. In such 
studies, which are certainly very common in sociology, there is no 
satisfactory method of checking the probable amount of sampling 
error involved. For example, a sample of truants is drawn from the 
universe of all truants in a certain city, a case study is made of each 
individual, and the results are presented as typical of the universe 
of truants. How can one be sure that it actually is typical? There 
is no entirely satisfactory answer. One possible procedure is to start 
with a relatively small sample and after it has been studied to add 
more cases gradually until additional cases yield no further informa- 
tion. This is a rough, rule-of-thumb method for determining the 
proper size of the sample; but of course it gives no information on 
the suitability of the sampling design. If the original design was 
biased, adding more cases under the same bias will not improve mat- 
ters. Perhaps the best procedure is to assume — somewhat pre- 
cariously, it is true — that sampling designs which are known to 
yield small standard errors in quantitative studies will also work 
well in nonquantitative studies. 

In conclusion it may be worth while to state two important 
practical rules which follow from what has been said and which 
should be observed rigorously by sociologists in all sampling studies: 
(1) The sampling should be carried out strictly in accordance with 
a previously selected sampling design and this design should be fully 
described together with any difficulties which arose in carrying it 
out. (2) The conclusions of the study should be carefully restricted 
to the universe from which the sample was drawn and should take 
into account the probable size of the sampling errors. A meticulous 
observance of these rules would greatly improve the quality of socio- 
logical research. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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The Housing of the Aged 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN 


IN a recent address before the Boston Real Estate Board, James C. 
Downs Jr., Chicago realtor, reputed to be “‘the nation’s foremost 
real estate economist’’ pointed out that prominent among the factors 
contributing to the critical housing shortage were ‘‘the increasing 
divorce rate, the decline in the average size of families, the fact that 
people live longer and use houses longer, are saving more money and 
enjoying such benefits as social security enabling them to enjoy a 
purchasing power into old age never before seen in history.’’' 

This highlighting of the relationship of the increasing number of 
aged to the housing crisis appears especially pertinent in view of the 
complementary fact that providing adequate shelter for the aged, 
especially the needy aged, constitutes one of our gravest social prob- 
lems. Since a variety of plans are being projected in the way of solv- 
ing the plight of the dependent seniors it would seem advisable before 
advancing any generalized schemes based on unsupported assump- 
tions, to study the actualities of the present situation. The con- 
temporary tendency toward categorical thinking in respect to persons 
rather arbitrarily classified in groups may very well lead us into 
gigantic blunders of a costly character. Thus the notion that a 
certain sort of public housing program will readily answer the basic 
shelter needs of the aged, is obviously, gaining ascendancy in some 
quarters. The fundamental reality demanding remembrance how- 
ever, is that the housing habits of the aged are not of uniform pat- 
tern. Idealistic housing legislation for “‘the aged’’ in the abstract 
would, in all probability, prove to be but another noble experiment 
finally futile. Aged persons, like all other humans, are individuals 
possessed of infinitely differing housing habits, tastes and desires. 
The health, marital and parental status, actual age, total income, 
locale, national origin, life-long customs, all these and a host of im- 
ponderables conspire to influence the decision of each particular aged 
person. 

In consideration of these truths, the writer without attempting 
an elaborate study in minute detail or exact correlation, determined 


1The Boston Post, February 5, 1947. 
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to analyze a complete public assistance case load in respect to selected 
elements of primary importance with intensive emphasis on actual 
housing. The segment of population studied represented the entire 
old age assistance case load of the City of Somerville, Massachusetts, 
in the month of November 1946, comprising 1600 persons. 

In order to provide the proper perspective we deem it necessary, 
in the light of experience, to set forth a few relevant remarks. The 
City of Somerville, an autonomous municipality, situated immediate- 
ly north of Boston, is reported to be one of the most congested 
residential areas in the world. Within the very limited area of less 
than four and a quarter square miles, the city harbors a population 
of almost 106,000. The exact figures are (1945 census) 105,883 
people in an area (including land and water) of 4.22 square miles. 
According to the latest census of polls as of January 1, 1947, there 
were in the city 72,394 adults (persons 20 years of age or older), 
consisting of 34,180 men and 38,214 women. In addition, there- 
fore, there are approximately 33,500 children, Hence it would be 
difficult to find a more suitable local environment as a background 
for such a study. 

Examination of the Assessor's Records of the City of Somerville 
indicated that as of January 1, 1946, there were within the municipal 
boundaries 13,829 dwellings. A two or three family structure is 
counted as one dwelling unit while a duplex, four family house, 
is considered two dwelling units. The 1946 tax rate was $42.50 
per $1000 and the total real estate valuation was $107,257,200, of 
which $78,013,750 was on buildings and $29,243,450 on land. 
There is no public housing project in the city. Although the city 
has been styled ‘‘a bedroom of Boston,” there are no apartment 
hotels or first class hotels for transients. There are but comparatively 
few modern multi-family apartment buildings. The prevailing type 
of residence is the traditional wooden frame dwelling house. 

The Somerville Bureau of Old Age Assistance pays recipients semi- 
monthly by checks mailed to their residences. In the month of No- 
vember 1946, the 1600 clients received a total in direct grants of 
$82,200.26 or an average per capita allowance of $51.34. This 
assuredly constitutes one of the highest per case grants in the nation. 

It may be well to mention that of the $82,200.26, approximately 
$2,200 represented reimbursements to the clients for hospitalization, 
physicians’ fees, medicines and prosthetic devices. Clients in ac- 
cordance with the statutory law of the Commonwealth have freedom 
of choice in the selection of personal physicians whose claims are 
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honored at the regular professional fee scale. Bills for all medicines 
and medicaments compounded or patented which are prescribed by 
personal physicians are accepted. Vendors are not paid directly 
(except in the event of the client’s demise) but the allowance for 
such expenses is paid directly to the client by way of a special check. 


Housing 


With the preliminary data established we may now proceed to 
the housing analysis. In accordance with budgetary planning, hous- 
ing may be conveniently considered under six distinct headings: 
apartments, shelter provided, board and room, rooming (or lodg- 
ing), ownership, and Nursing Home care. Shelter provided applies 
to cases where a recipient lives with a child, adopted child or very 
close relative and the budget is figured on a cost basis, the allowance 
for shelter being $10.00 monthly. Regardless of marital status the 
most significant segment of the 1600 persons aided preferred to live 
in tenements or apartments. A single room, under any circum- 
stances, was not counted as an apartment. The divisions recorded 
are: 232 men and 481 women totalling 713 persons or 44.6 per 
cent chose apartments; 87 men and 141 women or a total of 228 
or 14.2 per cent selected boarding and rooming arrangements; 78 
men and 199 women totalling 277 persons or 17.3 per cent enjoyed 
provided shelter; only 72 men and 116 women totalling 188 per- 
sons or 11.7 per cent lived in single rooms; while but 51 men and 81 
women or a total of 129 or 8.1 per cent owned their own houses; 
and finally 56 women and 9 men totalling 65 persons or approxi- 
mately 4.1 per cent were confined to Nursing Homes. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever that governmentally fixed 
rental ceilings were of tremendous consequence to aged assistance 
recipients. Of the 713 persons who had tenements or apartments 
10 or 1.5 per cent paid rental of less than $10.00 monthly; 195 
or 27.3 per cent paid from $10.00-$19.00 monthly; 326 or 45.7 
per cent, almost half the total, paid between $20.00 and $29.00 
monthly; 154 or 21.6 per cent paid $30.00—-$39.00 monthly, while 
28 or 3.9 per cent paid upwards of $40.00 monthly, 25 paying 
from $40.00 to $49.00 per month, 2 have rentals of $50.00— 
$59.00, and 1 paying $65.00 monthly. Persons paying the very 
high rentals of course, usually had some related source of revenue 
such as from children, lodgers or boarders. Although only the max- 
ima previously specified are allowed in the budgeted grant, there 
is no objection to the paying of higher rentals whenever the difer- 
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ence between the budgeted amount and the actual charge is obvious- 
ly derived from legitimate sources. It is’'worthy of remark that 
10 of the 195 apartments renting for $10.00—$19.00 included heat, 
33 of the 326 renting from $20.00—$29.00 did likewise, as also 
46 of the 154 renting from $30.00—$39.00, and 11 of the 25 rent- 
ing for $40.00—$49.00, while 1 of the 2 in the $50.00 bracket in- 
cluded the same. 

The size of the apartments ranged from 2 to 10 rooms, with 
four and five rooms places the most popular. The actual count 
shows 65 persons or 9.1 per cent in two room appointments, 130 
or 18.2 per cent in three room, 224 or 31.4 per cent in four room, 
202 or 28.3 per cent in five room, 71 or 10 per cent in six room, 
9 in seven room, 10 in eight room, | in nine room, and | in ten 
room accommodations, or approximately 3 per cent having more 
than six rooms. 

More than two thirds of the 713 persons having apartments, en- 
joyed some sort of companionship inasmuch as others lived with 
them. It is important to remember that the others lived with them 
and not vice versa since in the latter instance they would not be 
considered as household heads but rather would be placed for bud- 
getary purposes, on a ‘‘board and room,”’ or “‘shelter provided,”’ that 
is, ‘‘cost’’ basis. 

Of the 713 apartments heads, there were, as aforesaid, 119 mar- 
ried couples receiving assistance. Of the 119 couples, 82 or 69 per 
cent lived by themselves, 32 or about 27 per cent had children living 
with them, | couple had a sister of one spouse in the home while 2 
couples had some other relatives. Hence about 4 per cent were 
neither by themselves or had children with them. 

Of the 52 married males with non recipient spouses, who had 
apartments, some 29 or 56 per cent remained by themselves, 21 or 
40 per cent had children with them, and the remaining two or 4 per 
cent were divided, one having a remote relative, and the other a non 
relative in the home. In the case of the 17 married females with 
non recipient spouses, who lived in apartments, 11 or 65 per cent 
were by themselves, while 5 or approximately 30 per cent had chil- 
dren at home, and one had a relative not of the immediate family. 
Of the 45 single females maintaining apartments, 19 ‘‘lived alone 
and liked it’’ that is approximately 42 per cent, while some 18 or 
40 per cent shared with a brother or sister, 4 or 9 per cent with 
some other relative and 4 with non relatives. Nieces it may be 
mentioned, and less often nephews are usually the ‘‘other relatives.” 
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There were 285 widows who had apartments, and of these 122 
or 43 per cent lived alone, and 131 or 46 per cent had children 
with them, while 10 or approximately 3 per cent shared quarters 
with either brothers or sisters, and 22 had non relatives as lodgers 
or boarders. 

Three divorced female recipients lived alone in their apartments 
as did three separated males. Of the 7 deserted women who main- 
tained apartments, 4 or approximately 57 per cent lived alone and 
3 or 43 per cent with children, while the 5 separated females were 
divided between 4 or 80 per cent solitaries and 1 or 20 per cent 
with children. 

Finally, of the 48 widowers who had apartments, 30 or 62.5 per 
cent dwelt by themselves, 17 or approximately 35.4 per cent enjoyed 
the company of children, while the remaining 1 or 2.1 per cent had 
another relative with him. 

It is significant that of the 713 persons having apartments, only 
230, less than a third, or 32.2 per cent lived alone. 


Ownership 


There were 129 persons who lived in houses they owned. This 
number included 17 married couples receiving assistance, 18 hus- 
bands whose wives were not recipients and 3 women whose spouses 
were not recipients. The advantage of possessing property is dem- 
onstrated by the impressively low carrying charges. For of the 129 
persons, 46 or 35.7 per cent were paying less than $10.00 monthly 
net carrying charges, and the same exact proportion were paying 
but $10.00-$19.00 monthly. Another 23 or approximately 17.8 
per cent were being housed at costs ranging from $20.00 to $29.00 
monthly, 10 or 7.7 per cent paid $30.00 to $39.00 and only 4 or 
approximately 3.1 per cent from $40.00 to $49.00 monthly. In 
computing carrying charges, it may be noted, taxes, fire insurance 
(and other if carried), water rates, mortgage charges (interest and 
principal), and repair costs are taken into consideration. Revenue 
from rentals of course, is deducted from the gross charges in order 
to arrive at the net carrying expenses. Most of the owned homes 
are single or two family wooden frame dwellings. 

Almost three quarters of the persons owning houses had their 
immediate apartments shared by others. Of the 19 married couples 
however, 17 or 90 per cent lived by themselves, only 1 couple hav- 
ing children at home, while another couple played host to an “‘other 
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relative.” Of the 18 men owning houses whose spouses were not 
recipients, 10 or 55.5 per cent had no one but their wives, while 8 
also had children. The three women in this group whose husbands 
were non-recipients, had only their consorts at home. Of the 42 
home-owning widows, 22 or 52.3 per cent were alone, 12 or 28.5 
per cent were companioned by children, 3 or 7.4 per cent shared 
their domicile with brothers or sisters, 1 or 2.3 per cent with another 
relative, and 4 or 9.5 per cent with non relatives. 

Of the 13 widowers, 5 or 38.5 per cent lived alone, 6 or 46.1 
per cent had sharing children, one or 7.7 per cent had a sister, and 
one was comforted by the presence of a ‘‘relative.”’ 

Bachelors owned no real estate, but there were five maiden ladies 
living alone in their own homes. Not infrequently single women 
retain inherited real estate. One separated male dwelt in solitude 
on the premises of which he was proprietor. Neither the divorced 
nor the deserted were possessors of abodes. 


Board and Room 


Of the 228 persons who boarded and roomed, 185 or better than 
80 per cent paid between $7.00 and $9.00 weekly, that is from 
$30.35 to $39.00 per month. The figures show that a mere 7 or 
3.1 per cent paid $5.00 weekly, 11 or 5 per cent paid $6.00 weekly, 
82 or 35.5 per cent, the largest segment, paid $7.00 weekly, 30 or 
13.2 per cent paid $8.00 weekly, 73 or 32 per cent paid $9.00 
weekly, 6 or 2.7 per cent paid $10.00 weekly and the same number 
paid $11.00 weekly, the same $12.00 weekly, and the same $15.00 
weekly, while 1 person paid $13.00 weekly. 

In respect to living arrangements, only 25 or approximately 11 
per cent, received their food in the homes of children, 74 or 32.5 
per cent boarded with brother or sisters, 56 or 24.5 per cent with 
other relatives, and 73 or roughly 32 per cent with non-relatives. 

Of the 25 who lived with children, 17 or 68 per cent were 
widows, 4 or 16 per cent were widowers, 2 or 8 per cent were 
separated females, and there was one married couple, or 8 per cent. 
Of the 74 with brothers or sisters, 19 or 25.7 per cent were widows, 
3 or 4 per cent widowers, 25 or 33.9 per cent single ladies, 19 or 
25.7 per cent bachelors, 3 or 4 per cent separated males, 1 or 1.3 
per cent divorced man, 2 or 2.7 per cent divorced women and there 
was one married couple or 2.7 per cent in this group too. 

Of the 56 living with other relatives there were in addition to a 
married couple or 3.6 per cent, 22 widows or 39.3 per cent, 7 
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widowers or 12.5 per cent, 1 male with a non-recipient spouse or 
1.7 per cent, 15 spinsters or 27 per cent, 8 single men or 14.2 per 
cent, and 1 separated female or 1.7 per cent. 

Of the 73 obtaining appointments from non-relatives, 22 or 30 
per cent were widows and a like number widowers, | or 1.5 per cent 
was a husband whose wife was not a client, 11 or 15 per cent were 
single women, 9 or 12 per cent were single men, 3 or 4 per cent 
were separated men, 2 or 3 per cent were separated women, 2 or 3 
per cent were divorced men and | or 1.5 per cent was a divorcee. 


Rooms 


There were 188 persons living in single rooms. Of these 13 or 
7 per cent paid less than $3.00 per week rent, 43 or 22.8 per cent 
paid from $3.00 to $3.50 weekly, 79 or 42 per cent paid $4.00— 
$4.50 per week, 37 or 19.7 per cent paid $5.00-$5.50 weekly, 
10 or roughly 5.3 per cent paid $6.00—$6.50 per week, 5 or 2.7 
per cent paid $7.00-$7.50 weekly, and 1 or one half per cent paid 
$8.00 weekly. 

More than half the rooms had cooking facilities available so that 
52.7 per cent of the roomers prepared their meals in their room, 
while the other 47.3 per cent ate out in restaurants. The traditional 
aptitude of women in cooking and the customary reluctance of men 
to cultivate the culinary art, are evidenced in the varying proportions 
of those who prepared their own victuals. Thus of the 72 men 
only 15 or 20.8 per cent cooked for themselves while 57 or 79.2 
per cent patronized restaurants. On the other hand, of the 116 
women 84 or 72.4 did their own cooking, and 32 or 27.6 per cent 
ate out. 

The roomers insofar as marital status is concerned, were distrib- 
uted as follows: there were 2 married couples or approximately 
2.1 per cent, 75 widows or 40 per cent, 40 widowers, or 21.3 per 
cent, 4 or 2.1 per cent were men whose wives were not on relief, 1 
or .5 per cent was a woman whose husband was not a recipient, 6 
or 3.2 per cent were separated men and 5 or 2.6 were separated 
women, | or .5 per cent was a deserted wife and there was likewise 
one divorced woman, as also 2 or 1.1 per cent divorced males, and 
finally, 31 or 16.5 single ladies and 18 or 9.6 per cent bachelors. 


Shelter Provided 


There were, as mentioned, 277 persons receiving $10.00 as a ‘‘cost 
basis’’ for shelter provided by children or intimate relatives in a 
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family group. Exclusive of the relatively few single persons who 
enjoyed such exceptional arrangements with brothers or sisters, vir- 
tually all the others were harbored by their married sons or daughters. 

The marital composition included: 168 widows or about 60 per 
cent, 44 widowers or 16 per cent, 14 married couples or 10 per cent, 
11 married men whose spouses were not recipients, that is approxi- 
mately 4 per cent, 5 married women whose husbands were not being 
aided or 1.9 per cent, 3 separated males or 1.1 per cent, and the 
same proportion of divorced, and the same of single women, 4 
deserted females or 1.4 per cent and a like number of single men 
and 2 divorced men or | per cent and a similar proportion of sepa- 
rated women. 


Nursing Home Case Load 


The last group was constituted by 65 persons in Nursing Homes. 
In this classification there were 56 women and 9 men. Of the men, 
7 or almost 80 per cent were widowers, 1 was a bachelor and 1 was 
separated. Of the 56 women, 42 or 75 per cent were widows, and 
the remaining 25 per cent was composed of 13 spinsters and 1 mar- 
ried woman whose husband had an indepedent income sufficient 
to support himself. 

Since shelter is not considered as a separate item in Nursing Home 
budgets, it will suffice to indicate the amount of the grants in order 
to illustrate the point at issue. In actual practice no Nursing Home 
beds are available locally at less than $15.00 weekly and very few 
at that figure. The average direct cost is seldom under $20.00 week- 
ly. Consequently, of the 65 persons so domiciled, 1 or 1.5 per 
cent received between $40.00-$49.00 monthly, 2 or 3 per cent 
$50.00—$59.00 grants, 3 or 4.7 per cent $60.00—$69.00, while 
14 or 21.5 per cent received $70.00—$79.00, another 20 or 30.8 
per cent received $80.00—$89.00, and 15 or 23 per cent had grants 
ranging from $90.00—-$99.00. Only 10 received more than $100.00 
monthly, there being 3 or 4.7 per cent receiving $100.00—$109.00, 
and 7 or 10.8 per cent who were granted $110.00 to $119.00. It 
is apparent therefore, that 49 persons or 75 per cent received from 
$70.00 to $100.00 monthly, while an additional 10, or more than 
15 per cent more, received more than $100.00 per month for nursing 
care. 

Conclusions 


Prudence dictates caution in the interpretation of the admittedly 
limited evidence at hand. It seems sufficiently clear however, that 
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the highly individualistic aged do not gravitate toward any one par- 
ticular fashion in housing. The complexity of factors physical, 
psychological, social, economic and others which actually motivated 
selection of one or the other of the variety of possible or accessible 
accommodations must, of course, remain obscure. In the data pre- 
sented, there is nothing to warrant categorical conclusions based on 
sex, nativity, age, marital status, assistance income; although all of 
these elements as well as others, undoubtedly contributed to condi- 
tion decisions in specific instances. Nor is it easy to determine to what 
extent, exigencies of one kind or another circumscribed the exercise of 
preference. In the final analysis, it may also be observed, there are 
intangible source-springs of motivation beyond the tabulator’s ken. 

The facts as recorded, nevertheless, do seem to indicate that living 
alone in single rooms is generally considered undesirable by the aged. 
Even the unattached register a proclivity for social surroundings. 
The subtle intonations of the fundamental desire for communication 
would seem to be intimated too, by the fact that the solitaries them- 
selves exhibit a preference for multiroom apartments. Quarters al- 
lowing for companionship in some way were preferred by the ma- 
jority of the group studied. The advantages inherent in possessing 
a homestead are relevantly obvious. 

The significant number able to enter satisfactory arrangements 
with close relatives points to the inference that the traditional soli- 
darity of family ties has not been wholly undermined but rather it 
continues to have meaning for the younger as well as for the pass- 
ing generation. The stability of rentals during the period under 
review probably tend to give an unusual degree of adequacy to the 
assistance grants for this item, in view of the inflationary spiral in 
other living costs. 

The impact of incapacitating illness is reflected in the nursing 
home caseload. While the relatively small proportion using com- 
mercial nursing home facilities may perhaps reasonably suggest a 
dearth of such accommodations, it likewise serves to demonstrate 
that to the aged such domiciliary resources represent a last desperate 
resort and an unwelcome substitute for ‘“‘home, sweet home.” To 
the aged there is “‘no place like home’ and it apparently behooves 
those interested in housing projects for the aged, to remember the 
ancient axiom. 
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America’s Challenge: The Divorce Problem 


EDWARD A. HUTH 


Divorce, as a national disease affecting the solidarity and in- 
tegrity of American family life, is one of the most challenging social 
problems of our age. It is threatening the very foundation of family 
and national life. Yet, few people grasp the seriousness of the total 
situation because they are not acquainted with divorce records, which 
extend back to 1867.' 


Frankly speaking, the records are startling. In 1946, there were 
613,000 divorces and 2,285,539 marriages. This means that, for 
every 3.7 marriages, one ended in the divorce courts. Back in 1867 
there was only one divorce for every 35.9 marriages. The con- 
clusion as to deteriorating family morality should be evident. The 
United States had, in 1900, a divorce rate of 0.7 per 1,000 popula- 
tion which was the highest divorce rate of any country, except Japan; 
now the Japanese rate is only one-third that of the United States. 
In 1926, Russia and the United States had the same divorce rate; 
in 1938, the United States had the highest divorce rate of any coun- 
try excepting Russia, Egypt, and Palestine.? With the possible ex- 
ception of Russia, the United States has today the highest divorce 
rate in the world. For the prewar years, 1936 to 1940 inclusive, 
divorces averaged 248,800 per year, and marriages 1,490,118, which 
means that there was one divorce to every 5.9 marriages. Since 
1940, divorce rates have averaged 15.2 per cent increase over each 
preceding year. Between 1900 and 1947, divorces increased by 999 
per cent, marriages by 222 per cent, and population by only 85 
per cent. When the number of divorces per 1,000 population is 


1 Federal Security Agency, United States Public Health Service, 
Marriage and Divorce Statistics, United States, 1946, vol. 27, No. 10, 
Table 8 (October 24, 1947), 175. 


2 United States Census Bureau, Bulletin 96, Marriage and Divorce 
1887-1906, Washington, D. C., 1908, p. 28; Recent Social Trends in the 
United States, Report of the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, One Volume Edition, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1933, pp. 692-693. 
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compared for different years, statistics reveal that in 1946 there were 
more than twice as many divorces as in 1940; between 1930 and 
1940 the increase amounted to only 25 per cent, while the rates for 
1920 and 1930 were the same, 1.6 per 1,000 population.*® 


Divorce may be considered as a form of social disorangization, a 
legal dissolution of a valid marriage bond, a personal failure or 
tragedy, or an evidence of disregard of one of God's holy ordinances.* 
We may regard divorce as Public Enemy No. 1, as the last link in 
the chain of family disorganization, as the process by which legal 
status is given to a relationship already shattered upon the rocks of 
unkept promises, broken faith, bitter tensions, and painful disillusion- 
ment. As the formal termination of the marriage relationship, di- 
vorce is the result, not the cause, of family disorganization. Di- 
vorces arise out of ill-advised marriages and the inability of married 
people to adjust their differences. If the American family is to be 
established upon a more firm foundation, the wise policy will be 
not to deal exclusively with divorce itself, but rather to give sufficient 
attention to the causes of divorce which are rooted in marriage and 
which can be more effectively dealt with before marriage, or in the 
early years of wedlock. In the field of family disorganization as 
elsewhere, prevention is easier, more economical, more effective, and 
more salutary than the cure of family discord after it has once arisen. 


Inasmuch as the family is the fundamental social institution and 
the basic unit of group life, we as a nation should take the proper 
steps toward creating better homes in the future. Those who dream 
of a more stable family life in the immediate future, however, are 
indulging in wishful thinking. There is little in the current trend of 
social forces to indicate an early solution of the many complex prob- 
lems which lead to divorce in such a high proportion of marriages. 
With minor fluctuations, marriage and divorce rates per 1,000 popula- 
tion have risen since 1867, the first year for which data are available. 
In 1946 there were more than fourteen times as many divorces as in 


3 Federal Security Agency, United States Public Health Service, 
Marriage and Divorce Statistics, United States, 1946, vol. 27, No. 10, 
Tables 1 and 8 (Octo>er 24, 1947), 165, 175. 


* Absolute divorce, known in Roman law as a vinculo matrimonii, pro- 
vides full and final dissolution of the marriage; legal separation, or partial 
divorce, is known technically as a mensa et thoro, separation from bed 
and board. 
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1867, while for the same years there were only 1.7 times as many 
marriages per 1,000 of the population.*® 

According to records, divorces show a tendency to decline in hard 
times and to increase in times of prosperity. This trend is evident 
in both marriage and divorce statistics since 1867. The relationship 
between fluctuations in the business cycle and periodic variations in 
the divorce rate is close. The price break of 1920 produced a drop 
in marriages in 1921 and 1922, and a smaller decline in divorces. 
The economic crash of 1929 led to a decline in both from 1930 
through 1933. This correlation should not be interpreted to mean 
that family tensions decrease in hard times, or that economic depres- 
sions are a stabilizing influence on family life. The fact is that 
divorces are expensive to secure; when incomes are reduced unhappy 
couples simply cannot afford divorces. 

Divorce is not only expensive from the economic standpoint, but 
it is very costly to society where children are involved. During the 
period, 1887-1906, children were reported in 40% of the cases. 
By 1922, this percentage had declined to 34%, but by 1930, it had 
risen to 38%.° It is estimated that from 150,000 to 200,000 chil- 
dren are affected by divorce each year in the United States.*? In 1946, 
perhaps, 250,000 children were involved in divorce cases. Approx- 
imately 85% of all divorces come from families with either no chil- 
dren or only one child. About 20% of the divorces come from 
families with only one child. The total number of children of 
divorced parents amounted to probably 2,000,000 in 1946. If the 
number of children affected by permanent desertion and separation 
be considered, the total is probably larger than the number affected 
by divorce. 

' Tension and conflict within the family fall more heavily upon 
children than upon parents. Family discord easily wounds the 


5 Federal Security Agency, United States Public Health Service, Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics, Marriage and Divorce Statistics United 
States, 1946, vol. 27, No. 10 (October 24, 1947), 165-175. William F. 
Ogburn and Dorothy Thomas, “The Influence of the Business Cycle on 
Social Factors,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, XVIII 
(September, 1922), 334-335. 

8 Recent Social Trends in the United States, Report of the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends, 694-696. 

7 Law and Contemporary Problems, “Sociological and Statistical Analy- 
sis,” vol. X, No. 5 (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1944), 700-720. 

8 Alfred Cahen, Statistical Analysis of American Divorce (New York:. 
Columbia University Press, 1932), 115. 
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sensitive natures of children and exercises a detrimental effect upon 
them. Family stress and friction cause fatigue and worry to the 
average child; they leave psychic impressions which manifest them- 
selves throughout his entire future life. Differences in attitudes, 
ideals, and beliefs lead to harmful results in children. Research has 
shown that children of divorced parents have greater difficulty in 
making normal adjustments to life and to marriage than children 
from successful marriages. Differences in moral standards between 
parents, or lack of a moral code, lead to moral confusion on the part 
of the children, who may, as a result, engage in delinquent activities. 
At the National Conference on the Prevention and Control of Ju- 
venile Delinquency, held in Washington, D.C., November 20-22, 
1946, it was affirmed that, ‘‘Parents, educators, and community 
leaders should recognize that with all the changes in recent years 
the home and family have become not less, but more important.”’® 
Juvenile delinquency usually precede great crimes, and in far too 
many instances delinquent acts are committed by youngsters still 
under home influence. Every home in America should be a sanctuary 
for good citizenship and not, as in so many cases, a breeding place 
for criminals. As a nation we must assume the responsibility of 
safeguarding and developing our greatest asset, the physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual health of our boys and girls. In this important 
task we must build better homes in order to safeguard our national 
welfare. 

Discontented married couples are not waiting as long as formerly 
to get adivorce. In 1930, 37% of the divorces occurred within five 
years after marriage, as compared with 28% during the period, 
1887—1906.'° In Montgomery County, Ohio, for the years, 1944, 
1945, 1946, the longest time divorced couples lived together averaged 
47 years; the shortest time averaged one day; while the averaged time 
lived together by divorced couples was seven years.1! The records 
show that three out of every four divorces were granted to wives. 
Typical of many states is the record of Massachusetts, which, dur- 


® The National Conference on the Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency, Summaries of Recommendations for Action, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 20-22, 1946, called by the Attorney General, Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1947. 

10 Recent Social Trends in the United States, Report of the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends, 694-696. 

11 Annual Reports, Court of Common Pleas, Division of Domestic Rela- 
tions and Juvenile Court, Montgomery County, Ohio, for the years 1944, 
1945, and 1946. 
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ing the twenty-five year period, 1921—1945, granted a total of 
104,843 divorces, of which 78,704 or 75.1% were granted to the 
wife, while only 26,139 or 24.9% were granted to the husband.” 
Unless something is done to stem the tide of increasing divorce 
rates, we will very probably witness one divorce to every two mar- 
riages within the next twenty years. It is unlikely that two-thirds 
of all war marriages will end in divorce within ten years. 

There are many causes for the trend in the direction of easier di- 
vorce. The basic causes of the trend are related to the changes in 
our social and economic systems, mainly the growing industrializa- 
tion and urbanization, which have resulted in increased individualism 
and in diminished group control over personal behavior. One of 
the principal consequences of the scientific revolution has been the 
weakening of religious beliefs. Nor should the circular effect of 
divorce be disregarded. The greater the number of divorced persons, 
especially in high places, the greater the tolerance of divorce, so that 
the increase in divorce itself becomes a highly important factor in 
promoting divorce. As Pope Leo XIII wrote, ‘‘nothing has such 
power to lay waste families and destroy... kingdoms as the cor- 
ruption of morals,’ and he continued, “‘divorces..., springing... 
from the depraved morals of the people’ provide ‘‘a way to every 
kind of evil-doing in public as well as in private life.”"** General 
ignorance and disregard of the sacramental character of matrimony 
with its divine purposes and high privileges are fundamental causes 
for divorce. 

Other causes for increasing divorce rates, particularly in the twen- 
tieth century, have been: (1) the disorganizing effects of two devas- 
tating World Wars, which affected the family from every angle: 
(2) the impact of the Great Depression, beginning in 1929; (3) 
the normal backlog of divorces which was held in check by the wars; 
(4) the large number of hasty marriages that took place during 
World War II; (5) the numerous marriages between members of 
United States armed forces and girls of other countries. In many 


12 Annual Report of the Vital Statistics of Massachusetts, Births, Mar- 
riages, Divorces and Deaths for the Year Ending December 81, 1945. 
Public Document No. 1. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Office of 
the Secretary, Division of Vital Statistics, Table 61, p. 272; Ibid., Table 
66, p. 273. The divorces were granted for the following statutory grounds: 
(1) cruel and abusive treatment, 49.9%; (2) desertion, 38.6%; (3) adul- 
tery, 4.7%; (4) intoxication, 3.6%; (5) non-support, 2.6%; (6) imprison- 
ment, 0.4%; (7) impotency, 0.2%. 

18 Pope Leo XIII, Encyclical Arcanum, February 10, 1880. See also 
Pius XI, Casti Connubii, December 31, 1930. 
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cases the partners scarcely knew each other and knew still less about 
their family backgrounds; (6) an unrealistic educational system 
that fails to train boys and girls to become successful marriage part- 
ners; (7) urbanization, the impact of modern city life on the family 
with the problems of housing, working wives, and high cost of 
living; (8) lack of approved social and recreational facilities for 
the proper meeting and association of young people; (9) a distorted 
or perverted view of marriage and family life as portrayed in modern 
fiction, by the radio and by motion pictures; (10) financial inse- 
curity especially during the early years of married life; (11) child- 
less families, of which probably 15% deliberately remain childless, 
and another 10% are sterile; (12) lack of strict uniform marriage 
and divorce laws with a required waiting period before marriage or 
divorce can take place;** (13) hedonism, a pleasure philosophy of 
life with man-made morals; (14) incompatibility of sex life be- 
tween husband and wife, lust, and adultery. 

In conclusion, we must devise social measures which will come 
closer to insuring that the right people will marry. Marriage and 
family clinics, and counseling services should be established to deal 
with frictions and tensions that are inherent and inevitable in a close 
daily companionship.** We must either take the intelligent approach 
toward placing mate-selection on a more reasonable basis and thus 
build marriage on a more secure foundation thereby making an en- 
during happiness possible, or, we must expect an increasing number 
of marriages to end in annulment or in divorce. 


University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1¢Hon. Arthur Capper, United States Senator from Kansas, introduced 
into the upper house of Congress, Senate Joint Resolution No. 28, now in 
the hands of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, which reads: “The 
Congress shall have the power to make laws, which shall be uniform 
throughout the United States, on marriage and divorce, the legitimation 
of children, and the care and custody of children affected by annulment of 
marriage or by divorce.” 

If, and when, this constitutional amendment is adopted, Senator Capper 
has introduced a bill known in the First Session of the 80th Congress as 
S. 198, which could be used as a basis for legislative consideration. 


15 Socrates was among the first of marriage counselors on record. It is 
said that a young man once came to him to ask whether he should get 
married. “By all means,” said Socrates, “get married. If you get for 
yourself a good wife, you will be very happy. And if you get a scold, 
like my Xanthippe, why, then you will become a philosopher.” 
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Who Commits Suicide? 


CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 


ONE sociological study, indicative of the complexity of life, has 
been recently neglected by sociologists — the study of suicide rates 
and the characteristics of suicides. Such a study is further significant 
in view of the influence that increasing urbanization and mobility 
may have on suicides. 


The present study covers 188 cases of suicide committed in the 
city of St. Louis, Missouri, during the years 1944-45. Specifically, 
the study was directed toward describing the average suicide from 
the viewpoints of age, marital status, occupation, weapon used and 
time and season when suicide was committed. Thus a composite 
picture can be secured of the objectively calculable characteristics of 
suicides. 


Table I 
Age of Suicides, St. Louis, 1944-45 
Age Group No. % of Total 
15-19 3 i 
20-24 7 3 
25-29 7 3 
30-34 19 10 
35-39 11 5 
40-44 16 8 
45-49 19 10 
50-54 22 11 
55-59 21 11 
60-64 19 10 
65-69 17 9 
70-74 10 5 
75-79 9 4 
80-84 5 2 
85-89 3 


Roughly speaking, about 30 per cent of the suicides were under 
45 years of age, 42 per cent between 45—64 years of age, and over 
23 per cent 65 years of age or over. 


1 Percentages are given in round numbers and no decimals were used. 
The result will, therefore, total less than 100 per cent. 
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The average age of suicides may be further subdivided into: 


White male native St. Louisan — Average age 52 years 
White male non-native St. Louisan — Average age 59 years 
White male foreign born — Average age 58 years 
Female white native St. Louisan — Average age 49 years 
Female white non-native St. Louisan — Average age 48 years 
Female white foreign born — Average age 61 years 


Out of a total of 188 cases, all were white with the exception of 
two male Negroes, one male Japanese, and four female Negroes. 
These numbers are too small to form a basis for any attempt at 
estimating average ages. It is interesting to note that although the 
Negroes constitute over 10 per cent of the total population of St. 
Louis they comprise less than 3 per cent of the number of suicides. 


Table II 
Marital Status of Suicides, St. Louis, 1944-45 
Status No. % of Total 
Married 105 55 
Single 44 23 
Widowed 28 14 
Divorced 9 4 
Separated 1 
Unknown 1 — 


Proportionately speaking (in proportion to their per cent in the 
general population), the divorced and widowed have a higher per 
cent of suicides, and the married a lower rate of suicide. The high 
percentage of suicides found to be married may be attributed to a 
number of factors such as war tension, family tensions because of 
the war, war losses of relatives, etc. 


Table III 
Occupations of Suicides, St. Louis, 1944-45 
Occupation? No. % of Total 
Professional Workers 13 6 
Semi-professional 3 1 
Proprietors, Managers and officials 7 3 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 21 11 
Operatives 12 6 
Protective Service Workers 13 6 
Domestic Service 10 5 
Service (Beauty Operators) 1 5 
Laborer 14  f 
Merchant 2 1 
Housewife 36 19 


2U. S. Government Census Classification. 
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Clerical 
Salesmen, Saleswomen 


Student (or Inmate of City Infirmary) 


Retired 

Unemployed 

None (no occupation) 
Unknown 


iss) 


The average male suicide seems to be a manual worker, and the 
Most of the 25 listed as having 
no job may be designated as drifters. 


average female suicide a housewife. 


% of Total 


08 


Table IV 
Methods Used in Suicide, St. Louis, 1944—45 

Method No. 
Gunshot 50 
Poison 63 
Hanging 28 
Jump 22 
Shotgun 5 
Drowning 8 
Razor 6 
Knife 4 
Laceration 1 
Exsanguination 1 


.08 


The most common method used by women to commit suicide was 
poison, and gunshot was the most prevalent method used by men. 


Table V 
Time of Suicide, St. Louis, 1944-45 


Time 
A.M. 
12:01—6:00 
6:01—12:00 noon 
P.M. 
12:01—6 :00 
6:01—12:00 midnight 
Unknown 


No. 


23 
42 


44 
34 
45 


% of Total 


12 
22 


23 
18 
23 


Evidently late morning and early afternoon are the periods in 
which a greater part of suicides are committed. They are the day- 


light hours. 


Suicides According to Seasons, St. Louis, 1944-45 


Table VI 
Season No. 
Winter 69 
Spring 37 
Summer 50 
Autumn 32 


% of Total 
36 
19 
26 
17 
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The winter season claims the largest per cent of suicides followed 
by summer, spring and autumn. The hardships accompanying win- 
ter may have something to do with the high per cent of suicides dur- 
ing this period of the year. The three months of the year in which 
the highest number of suicides occurred were March, February and 
October with 18, 17 and 17 suicides respectively. 

This study revealed that the average suicide in St. Louis for the 
years 1944 and 1945 was a male (predominantly), about 55 years 
of age, married, manual worker, who committed suicide in the late 
morning or early afternoon, by turning a gun on himself. 

It would prove useful to compare this study of suicides with the 
summary of previous studies on suicide written for the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences by Bessie Bunzel. 


Major Conclusions from Previous Studies of Suicide*® Results of 
this study 
Negroes do not commit suicide nearly 
so frequently as whites Agree 
Suicides increase with advancing age - Agree 
Children and adolescents rarely kill themselves Agree 
More than half of suicides occur among persons 
forty-five years of age and over Agree 
Three times as many men kill themselves as women Agree 
The rates of suicide for men and women are about 
equal between the ages of ten and twenty Agree 
Suicide rates are highest in spring Disagree 


The suicide rate rises from January through 
April, reaching a peak in May Disagree 


Beginning with June through the summer, autumn 
and early winter suicides decrease, until the 
lowest point is reached in December Disagree 


The writer fully recognizes that the statistical basis in this article 
is too small from which to draw any general conclusions. It is 
hoped that this data will stimulate further comparative studies of 
suicide and critical checking of the conclusions drawn by Doctor 
Bunzel. 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 


3 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 14, pp. 457-8. 
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NOTES OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


Report of the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan Committee 


to the Ninth Annual Convention 
of the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Society, St. Louis, Mo., 
Jan. 30—Feb. 1, 1948. 


Two projects for group study 
were undertaken by the Committee 
in 1947: first, to continue the ex- 
change of opinion on the term to be 
suggested for use in referring to the 
Papal Plan for Social Reconstruc- 
tion; and, secondly, to work out a 
group statement on the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 
(Taft-Hartley Act) for guidance of 
the membership of the Society. 


I. Term for the Papal Plan 


The method followed in canvassing 
the committee on the term to be 
suggested when referring to the 
Papal Plan for Social Reconstruction 
was as follows: The members of the 
committee received a report on the 
vote taken last year in which the 
six suggested terms were ranked as 
follows: 1) Industry Council Plan, 
2) Occupational Group System, 3) 
Vocational Group System, 4) Papal 
Plan for Reconstructing the Social 
Order, 5) Pius XII’s Industries and 
Professions, 6) Modern Guild Sys- 
tem. To this list was added “Indus- 
trial Democracy.” 

The members were asked to vote 
on these seven terms and this year’s 
results are as follows: (votes, total 
and average in parentheses) 


1. Industry Council Plan 
(1-1-1-1-2-3-3::12::1.7 average) 
Reasons given in favor: council 


idea is excellent, it is better under- 
stood in terms of American condi- 


tions, it fits into American patter 
and pattern; it indicates the essen- 
tial element of the idea (the council) 
as well as the focal point of the 
problem (industry). 

Reasons given against: has re- 
stricted scope and may be inter- 
preted as industry’s plan alone 
without reference to agriculture, the 
professions; possible identification 
with the C.I.0O. 


2. Industrial Democracy 
(1-2-2-4-4-5-x::18::3.0 average) 


Reasons given in favor: conveys 
idea of what the system is in prac- 
tice; general enought to include all 
others; expresses the element of ac- 
tive force involved; the title rings 
familiar and is definitive. 

Reasons given against: seems 
limited to industry; slogan rather 
than plan. 


8. Occupational Group System 
(1-3-8-3-3-4-5 : :22::3.1 average) 


Reasons given in favor: has been 
widely used; is the core of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno; emphasizes a natu- 
ral group; has no trace of denomi- 
national origin; since embraces all 
occupations, will not be limited to 
industry. 

Reasons given against: American 
concept of “occupation” militates 
against its use; will need explana- 
tion every time it’s used; lacks stress 
on planning; is the basis of the plan 
rather than the plan itself. 


4. Vocational Group System 
(1-2-2-4-4-5-6: :24::3.4 average) 
Reasons given in favor: has over- 


tones of dignity, providential des- 
tiny; good term for quick recogni- 
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tion by many Catholics who have 
been trained to use the term. 

Reasons given against: American 
concept of “vocation” militates 
against it; not general enough in 
its popular connotation; needs ex- 
planation; not definite enough for 
the hard facts of the problems in- 
volved; too specific a meaning for 
many groups we are interested in; 
connotes religious vocation to many; 
could be used as subtitle. 


5. Pius XI’s Industries and 
Professions 


(2-2-5-5-7-7-7: :35::5 average) 


Reasons given in favor: Satisfac- 
tory for Catholic groups, students of 
the encyclicals; accurate rendition 
of the Pope’s own phraseology; has 
definite Catholic flavor which is 
good. 

Reasons given against: hard to 
handle in speeches; may alienate 
non-Catholics; might lead to ridicule 
as the Pope’s own industries and 
professions; too long; goes beyond 
the focal point of industry; does not 
express the core of the idea, a 
council; too evidently associated 
with Catholicism; since this work is 
meant to insinuate us definitely into 
secular life, name should be as non- 
denominational as possible; stigma- 
tized and defeated by its sectarian, 
provocative title. 


6. Modern Guild System 
(4-4-5-5-6-7-7 : :38: :5.4 average) 


Reason in favor: a catchy title. 

Reasons given against: term has 
been so misunderstood that it would 
take good interpretation to put it 
across; danger of popular identifi- 
cation with something that has 
failed; needs explanation and de- 
fense for popular usage; reaction- 
ary — may imply revival of medie- 
val guild; the merit of ancient ideas 
and practices does not outweigh vast 
differences and the cold dead weight 
of history; psychologically a draw- 
back to those who still find cave-men 
in the middle ages; suggests return 
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to an outmoded economic era with 
social stratification. 


7. Papal Plan for Reconstructing 
the Social Order 


(3-6-6-6-6-6-7 : :40::5.7 average) 


Reason in favor: can be used in 
lectures without necessity of qualifi- 
cations and explanations the others 
demand. 

Reasons given against: too gen- 
eral; ultimate goal beyond the im- 
mediately feasible; implications be- 
yond the “heart” which is council 
plan; other reasons as under No. 5 
above. 


On the basis of this ranking, and 
for the reasons given above, the 
committee strongly urges each mem- 
ber of the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Society to use the term 
“Industry Council Plan” when he 
has occasion to refer to it in writing 
and speaking, and to induce others, 
not members of the Society, to do 
likewise. We feel that uniform 
usage of this term will contribute 
greatly to the campaign of dissem- 
inating information about the In- 
dustry Council Plan. However, if 
any member of the Society believes 
that some other term deserves fur- 
ther consideration, we will welcome 
an exchange of views either by cecr- 
respondence or in the pages of the 
REVIEW. 


Il. Joint Statement on the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947 


(Note: The method followed in 
drawing up this part of the report 
was, first, to submit to each member 
of the committee the first three para- 
graphs for comment and correction; 
and, second, asking each to give his 
reasons for believing that either a) 
the Act continued the favorable 


trend started in 1933 or b) has brok- 
en this trend. One member of the 
committee felt that a “yes-no” an- 
swer was not possible; the other 
agreed that, in general, the trend 
The body of the 


has been broken. 
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report is a combination and editing 
of the comments made by different 
members of the committee.) 

We are convinced that a reor- 
ganization of industrial society in 
the United States is necessary if 
harmonious capital-labor relations 
are to be achieved. 

While we favor retention of the 
capitalist system but not of its phi- 
losophy of economic individualism, 
we feel that a reorganization pat- 
terned after the Industry Council 
Plan is necessary. In brief, the plan 
is based on democratically selected 
councils of employers’ associations 
and labor unions which would meet 
to discuss and solve mutual prob- 
lems on the local, regional, and na- 
tional levels. 

We are of the opinion that labor- 
management legislation in the 
United States since 1983 has gen- 
erally followed a trend favorable 
to the eventual adoption of the In- 
dustry Council Plan. 


We hold that the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 has 
broken this trend and is a step 
backward from the realization of 
the Plan, because: 


A. In General 


1. It is based on a philosophy of 
repression rather than on one of 
cooperation. The Act is based tn a 
theory of balancing conflicting ‘pow- 
ers, not on any recognition of the 
need of coordinated and integrated 
functioning of the groups involved. 
Any such basic concept now will 
not advance the cause of the fun- 
damental principles upon which the 
Industry Council Plan must be based 
— particularly the recognition of 
the natural production unit in in- 
dustrial society. Whether the Act 
is pro-labor or pro-capital is not the 
issue; neither type of legislation is 
conducive to the attainment of the 
Plan. What is needed if the In- 
dustry Council Plan is to progress 
is a strengthening of the spirit of 
cooperation. The Act is built upon 


an atmosphere of distrust and fear, 
a too great consciousness of con- 
flict — all of which tends to sub- 
merge the very real bases of any 
impetus to harmony. 

The Act fails to'pass an elemen- 
tary test for any fundamentally 
sound labor-management _legisla- 
tion, namely, Does it encourage co- 
operative responsibility between or- 
ganized labor and organized man- 
agement? The Act leads us back- 
ward to government by injunction 
for settlement of labor-management 
disputes, and in the last analysis, 
because of its extremely legalistic 
framework, it gives jurisdiction to 
the common law courts of America 
over employer-employee relations 
even though basically those relations 
are social and economic, rather than 
legal in nature. The organized co- 
operation which we seek will never 
be developed in a courtroom or by 
injunction, for these breed the class- 
conscious conflict that will multiply, 
rather than diminish, labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

2. The Act violates the principles 
of subsidiarity, which states that 
the functions which are proper 
to, and can be efficiently performed 
by, subsidiary or lesser groups, 
should not be usurped by groups 
which have a higher position in the 
social hierarchy. The committee is 
of the opinion that the Act places 
in government hands functions 
which can be efficiently performed 
by labor and management represen- 
tatives working together in har- 
monious cooperation. 

8. The Act goes beyond what is 
permitted under the principles of 
intervention, which states that gov- 
ernment may intervene with private 
initiative break down. In the opin- 
ion of the committee, it has not 
been demonstrated that “private 
initiative” in the settlement of labor- 
management disputes had broken 
down in 1947 and the years imme- 
diately preceding it to such an ex- 
tent as to justify the degree of gov- 
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ernment interference authorized by 
the Act. ’ Government will more and 
more be involved in collective bar- 
gaining — which is hardly an ad- 
vance in the way of the Industry 
Council Plan. The accent should 
be on the integrated functioning of 
management and labor, not on the 
dictation of government. Govern- 
ment should be involved as the 
protector of the common good, a 
function of vigilance and promotion, 
not court of first recourse. 

Good collective bargaining habits, 
traditions, and procedures developed 
over the years are being disrupted 
by trouble-making clauses of inter- 
ference. Thousands of organized, 
peaceful group relations which have 
successfully demonstrated the basic 
element of social control in indus- 
try, are being threatened by some of 
the provisions of the Act. 

4. The Act violates the principle 
of the common good, which states 
that each member of society, with 
the aid of the state which sets up 
proper conditions, must be given 
the opportunity to perfect himself 
physically, intellectually, morally 
and spiritually. In the opinion of 
the committee, the framers of the 
Act have overlooked the public re- 
sponsibility aspects of economic life 
and the public trust involved in 
large-scale management. Regard- 
less of the individual points of the 
Act, without a clear context of re- 
sponsibility for common interests, 
no such sweeping law can effectual- 
ly promote capital-labor cooperation. 
The basic imperative for such co- 
operation is not the interests or even 
the rights of the parties involved, 
but the common good. The frame 
of reference of the law is not con- 
ducive to the promotion of integrated 
functioning and hence gives evi- 
dence of ultimately doing harm to 
the common good. 


B. Specifically 


1. The various “privileges” and 
“rights” accorded the individual 
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unionist or worker will tend to dis- 
rupt group action which is essential 
to the Industry Council Plan. For 
instance, an individual can con- 
ceivably disrupt the whole group by 
ill-intentioned but legal demands in 
regard to elections for which the 
law allows with too little restraint. 
The protection of rights should be 
a matter for the civil courts. The 
Act does more than protect; it gives 
a weapon which can be turned 
against the whole group. By the 
same token, an individual leader 
can immobilize an entire union by 
his refusal to comply with certain 
provisions. All of which is not 
progress in the direction of the In- 
dustry Council Plan. 

2. The prohibition of legal pro- 
tection for the organization of fore- 
men is ethically very dubious and 
legically quite questionable; ethical- 
ly dubious, because it puts all the 
accent on division of interest rather 
than on any concept of harmony 
and integrated functioning; logical- 
ly questionable, because the Act in- 
consistently deprives foremen of the 
right to organize as workers, yet 
refuses to accept their statements 
as the responsibility or management. 

3. The presumed effects of the 
law — the accumulation of lawsuits 
and injunctions — are not calcu- 
lated to promote planning by all 
concerned in the problems involved. 

4. Implied in the Act is the con- 
cept that the power of management 
needs strengthening. An impartial 
examination of the facts concerning 
financial and industrial control in 
the United States would reveal that 
the opposite is true. Apart from 
its lack of foundation on fact, how- 
ever, the concept is unacceptable 
since it is based on a philosophy of 
power-consciousness directly counter 
to the cooperative spirit underlying 
the Industry Council Plan. 

5. As drawn, the Act hampers 
labor union organizations, whereas 
basic to the Industry Council Plan 
is strong and even universal labor 
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union organization and, we might 
add, strong and even universal or- 
ganization of employers’ associa- 
tions. 

6. The requirement that the ma- 
jority vote needed for the adoption 
of. a union shop must be of the po- 
tential rather than of the actual 
electorate, introduces a_ principle 
contrary to the democratic tradi- 
tion worked out in over a century 
and a half of experience in the 
United States. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 
PLAN COMMITTEE 

of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society 


Rev. Vincent C. Dore, O.P., Provi- 
dence College, Providence 8, R. I. 

Carl P. Hensler, Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa. 

Rev. Joseph L. Kerins, C.Ss.R., 
Catholic University of America, 
3112 7th St. N. E., Washington 
14, DL. 

Rev. Joseph D. Munier, St. Patrick’s 
Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., Brook- 
lyn Prep, 1150 Carroll St., 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 

Rev. Robert L. Wilken, O.F.M., 
Catholic Teachers College of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Dr. Everett Cherrington Hughes, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 
lll. (not voting on the report) 

Bro. Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., St. 
Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Graduate Dissertations in 
Sociology, 1943-1947 


D URING the past year the Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Society en- 
trusted to Clement S. Mihanovich 
of St. Louis University and Mr. 
Richard Rosenfelder, S.J., of Loyola 
University, the task of collecting 
data on dissertations in sociology at 
Catholic universities in the United 
States. 

Questionnaires were sent to those 
universities which were thought or 


known to have graduate departments 
of sociology. The study includes 
sociology theses written for M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees during the five 
year period from 1943 to 1947. 

The data is incomplete since sev- 
eral schools made no response — 
possibly because there was no grad- 
uate division in sociology. In order 
that the members of the ACSS, who 
will find this information useful, 
may benefit by the work already 
done, we have decided to publish the 
data on hand. We hope also, that 
the publication of this list will 
prompt Catholic schools offering 
graduate work in sociology to come 
forward and provide us with further 
information. If sufficient interest is 
shown, the REVIEW plans to run 
such a compilation every two years. 

The theses listed below are those 
which the Universities have indi- 
cated on the questionnaires as being 
dissertations in sociology. 

Criticisms and suggestions for the 
improvement of this compilation will 
be welcomed. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 


DOCTOR’S DEGREES 


Rev. Lucian Lauerman, “Catholic 
Education for Social Work.” 19438. 

Rev. Richard John O’Hare, “The 
Socio-Economic Aspects of Horse 
Racing.” 1944, 

Sister Agnes Claire Schroll, “The 
Social Thought of Bishop John 
Lancaster Spalding.” 1944. 

Dorothy M. Abts, “Some Religious 
and Ethical Problems in the Prac- 
tice of Catholic Social Workers.” 
1945. 

Francis Joseph Brown, “The Social 
and Economic Philosophy-of Pierce 
Butler.” 1945. 

Rev. John Patrick Lerhinan, “A 
Sociological Commentary on Di- 
vini Redemptoris.” 1945. 

Joseph Celestine Nuesse, “The Social 
Thought of American Catholics, 
1634-1829.” 1945. 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA (cont.) 


Rev. Albert Richard O’Hara, “The 
Position of Women in Early 
China.” 19465. 

Rev. Thomas Francis Coogan, “Cath- 
olic Fertility in Florida.” 1946. 
Sister Marie Agnes Gaudreau, “The 
Social Thought of French Canada 
as Reflected in the Semaine So- 

ciale.” 1946. 

Rev. William E. Hogan, “The De- 
velopment of Bishop Wilhelm 
Emmanuel von Kettler’s Interpre- 
tation of the Social Problem.” 
1946. 

Sister Marie Eloise Johannes, “A 
Study of the Russian-German Set- 
tlements in Ellis County, Kansas.” 
1946. 

Rev. George A. Kelly, “Catholics and 
the Practice of the Faith: A Cen- 
sus Study of the Diocese of St. 
Augustine.” 1946. 

Marion Ratigan, “A Sociological 
Survey of Disease in Four Alleys 
in the National Capitol.” 1946. 

Rev. Hubert Curtis Callaghan, S.J., 
“The Family Allowance Procedure 
in France, Belgium,. Germany, 
Italy, Great Britain, Sweden, 
Canada and the United States.” 
1947. 

Rev. Thomas Joseph Harte, “A 
Study of Catholic Organizations 
Promoting Negro-White Race Re- 
lations in the United States.” 
1947. 

Joseph William McGee, “An Appli- 
cation and Analysis of Sociologi- 
cal Indices In a Study of the 
Functional Entity of Washington, 
D. C.” 1947. 


MASTER’S DEGREES 


Giles Marie Belanger, “Christian 
Objectives for a Re-integration of 
the Working Class.” 1943. 

Mathew G. Betz, “A Comparative 
Psychological Study of a Con- 
trolled Group of Pre- and Post- 
pubescent Boys of the Same 
Chronological Age, Height, Weight 
and IQ.” 1943. 
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Josephine C. Brown, “The Profes- 
sional Education and Social Work 
Experience of a Selected Group of 
Federal Relief Administration 
Scholarship Students.” 1943.. 

Rev. Thomas F. Coogan, “The Or- 
ganized Sponsorship of Contra- 
ception in the United States.” 
1943. 

Maurice Comtois, “The Role of -Mod- 
eration in Social Life.” 1943. 

Francis Raymond Duffy, “An An- 
alysis of the Title System of 
Onitsha Village in Nigeria, Brit- 
ish West Africa.” 1943. 

Rev. Francis B. Emerick, “Tubercu- 
losis Among Children in Tract 48, 
Washington, D. C.” 1943. 

Rev. Roger E. Griese, “The Philo- 
sophical Approach to Sociology.” 
1943. 

Sister Mary Jeanne Gruesser, “The 
Social Thought of Bishop John 
England.” 1943. 

Rev. William Edward Hogan, “A 
Sociological Study of Interracial 
Marriage by the Chinese in the 
District of Columbia.” 1943. 

Edgar Michael Kelly, “A Compari- 
son of the Treatment of the Jew 
in Nazi Germany and of the Negro 
in the United States by Means of 
Written Sources.” 1943. 

Rev. George A. Kelly, “Henry Car- 
dinal Manning; Aristocrat and 
Social Reformer.” 1943. 

Rev. John Lerhinan, “Marriage and 
the Family in the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences.” 1943. 

Nora LeTourneau, “Modern Views 
on Women in Christian Home- 
building.” 1943. 

Sister George Marie Long, “The Re- 
jected Girl: A Study of Rejection 
on the Playground Among Gram- 
mar School Play Groups.” 1943. 

Sister Mary Delia Lynch, “The Re- 
jected Boy: A Study of Rejection 
on the Playground Among Gram- 
mar School Play Groups.” 1943. 

Rev. Brian A. McCulloch, “The At- 
titude of Catholic High School 
Students Towards The Negro in 
the Light of the Church’s Teach- 
ing.” 1948. 
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Sister Mary Sophia Morris, “The 
Social Thought of Sister Mary 
Euphrasia Pelletier With Particu- 
lar Emphasis on Her Treatment 
of the Delinquent Girl.” 1943. 

Rev. Benjamin V. Nunez, “Legal 
Protection for Domestic Servants 
in Latin America.” 1943. 

Joseph F. O’Connor, “St. Augustine 
on Marriage and the Family.” 
1948. 

Rev. Thomas J. O’Neill, “A Doctrine 
on Peace According to St. Augus- 
tine as Found in His Work De 
Civitate Dei.” 1948. 

Sister Mary Gabriel Riley, “The So- 
cial Thought of the Venerable 
Mother D’Youville, with Emphasis 
on Child Care.” 1943. 

Rev. Richard J. Roche, “A Prelim- 
inary Study of Significant Factors 
in Leadership of Small, Free In- 
stitutions.” 1943. 

Rev. Leonidas Rodriguez Sandoval, 
“Present Social Condition of the 
Free Indian of the Ecuadorean 
Sierra.” 1943. 

Rev. Andrew L. Seebold, “Father 
Chaminade’s Marianist Approach 
to Social Action.” 1943. 

Rev. Thomas J. Harte, “Leadership 
Techniques of a White Pastor in 
a Negro Parish.” 1944. 

Rev. James Francis Lover, “A Study 
of Significant Papal Statements, 
From Leo XIII to Pius XII, 
Against Racial Discrimination.” 
1944, 

Rev. Gerald F. McCarthy, “A Study 
of the Liturgical Movement in the 
United States As a Social Move- 
ment.” 1944, 

Rev. Lawrence W. Monheim, “Offi- 
cial Catholic Action: Its Need.” 
1944, 

Rev. Thomas E. Nash, “Some Effects 
of World War II on a Typical 
Slum Area in Chicago.” 1944. 

Nathan Alvin Pitts, “The Coopera- 
tive Movement Among the Negroes 
in the First District of St. Mary’s 
County, Maryland.” 1944. 

Rev. Joel Schevers, “Proposals for 
Uniform Divorce Laws in the 
United States.” 1944. 


Rev. Casimir P. Sirvaitis, “Social 
Legislation of Lithuania for the 
Care of the Sick Employee.” 1944. 

Rev. Paul J. Wagner, “The Marianist 
Working Brother a Factor in the 
Re-christianization of Labor.”1944. 

Rev. Theodore Anthony Zaremba, 
“Franciscan Social Reform Ac- 
cording to the Encyclical Auspi- 
cato.” 1944, 

Cornelius J. Bresnahan, “The Junior 
Police and Citizens’ Corps.” 1945. 

Rev. Francis Crawford, “Family 
Life Bureau of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference.” 1945. 

Rev. William E. Devine, “Alien 
Liability to Military Service in the 
United States.” 1945. 

Rev. Herman L. Doerr, “The Social 
Studies in the Seminary: Their 
Content, According to Recent 
Documents of the Holy See.” 1945. 

William J. Dowell, “American Reli- 
gious Freedom in the Light of 
Catholic Social Thought.” 1945. 

Camille Hayes, “A Comparative 
Analysis of the Problems of Girls 
in Peace and Wartime as Revealed 
in Complaints to the Woman’s 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Police 
Department, Washington, D. C.” 
1945. 

Samuel N. Venet, “A Follow-up 
Study of One Hundred Selected 
Venereal Disease Cases in the 
District of Columbia With an An- 
alysis and Evaluation of Field 
Work and Clinic Data.” 1945. 

Sister Mary Ellen Williams, “The 
Social Aspects of the 1922 Rail- 
road Strike in Denison, Texas.” 
1945. 

Sister Mary Lucy Abell, “The Negro 
Community in Austin, Texas: Its 
Facilities For Health, Education, 
and Recreation.” 1946. 

Margaret M. Bedard, “The Factors 
Affecting Fertility: A Study 
Based on a Selected Group.” 1946. 

Alice Marie Blum, “A Sociological 
Study of the Women’s Prison of 
the State of Maryland.” 1946. 

Rev. Joseph Leo Kerins, “I'ntroduc- 
tion to the Social Thought of Pope 
Pius X.” 1946. 
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Rev. Robert Gordon Smith, “A Study 
of Catholic Scouting as a Source 
of Lay Leadership.” 1946. 

Nina Iola Somerville, “A Study of 
the Attitudes of a Group of 
Adolescent Negro Boys Toward 
the Police and Juvenile Court.” 
1946. 

Sister Mary Electa Byrne, “A So- 
ciometric Study of the Choice 
Patterns of a Group of Retarded 
Girls at St. Gertrude’s School, 
Washington, D. C.” 1947. 

Paul Marie Chretien, “A Sociologi- 
cal Commentary on Pope Pius 
XII’s Allocution on Woman.” 1947. 

Rev. Joseph James Kirchner, “Selec- 
tive Factors in Educational At- 
tainment: A Study of the Gradu- 
ates of Cathedral High School, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, 1937-1946.” 
1947. 

Sister Mary Madeleine Kunz, 
“American Catholic Opinion on 
Feminism: A Study of The Peri- 
odical Literature.” 1947. 

Rev. Paul J. Meier, “The Young 
Christian Workers and the Young 
Christian Students’ Movement in 
the United States.” 1947. 

Sister Mary George Aquin O’Connor, 
“A Study of the Treatment of 
Selected Items in The Social Stu- 
dies in Metropolitan and Up-State 
New York Catholic’ Secondary 
Schools.” 1947. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 

DOCTOR’S DEGREES 

Rev. Joseph Bogusas, “The Lithu- 
anian Family in The United 
States.” 1943. 

Rev. Harold O. Small, 8.J., “Employ- 
ment Opportunities Or Discharged 
Prisoners in New York City.” 
1944. 

Rev. Paul W. Facey, 8.J., “The Le- 
gion of Decency.” 1945. 

Rev. Basil Mathews, 0O.S.B., “The 
Negro Family in Trinidad.” 1947. 


MASTER’S DEGREES 

Katherine M. Murphy, “The Ameri- 
can Women in War Industry.” 
1943. 
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Rev. Stanislaus K. Treu, 0O.S.A., 
“The History of Christian Trade 
Unions in Germany From Their 
Inauguration Until 1914.” 1943. 

Pauline J. Cattano, “Race Relations: 
Race Riots and The Catholic Re- 
sponse; The Negro-White Pattern 
in New York City.” 19465. 

Rev. Stephen J. Fitzgerald, “The 
Impact of World War II On 
Juvenile Delinquency.” 1946. 

Joseph L. Cross, “Labor’s Position 
in Federal Law.” 1947. 

Rita Mac, “A Socio-Historical Study 
of the Chinese Family.” 1947. 
Vincent V. Mott, “Louisiana’s Creole 
De Couleur: A Sociological Study 

of a Racial Sub-Group.” 1947. 

Helen I. Przygocki, “The Social Im- 
pact of War On An Industrial 
Community.” 1947. 

Gerhard M. Veringe, “From General 
to Special Prevention: Develop- 
ment of Child Legislation in The 
Netherlands.” 1947. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
MASTER’S DEGREES 


William R. Barta, “The Domestic 
Worker as an Occupational Type.” 
1947. 


NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 


MASTER’S DEGREES 


Alvan Peter Heuring, “Parish Rec- 
reation in Catholic Rural Par- 
ishes.” 1943. 

William John Lang, “History and 
Development of Juvenile Court 
Legislation in Connecticut, 1921- 
1941.” 1943. 

Philip Elwood Ryan, “The Hardwick 
School Project for Transient 
Boys.” 1943. 

Harold John Schumerth, “History of 
the Green Bay Diocese Aposto- 
late.” 19438. 

Sister Mary Rebecca’ Brenner, 
O.S.F., “Churchgoing Among Our 
Italian Immigrants.” 1944. 

Sister Mary Justin Atkins, “Chang- 
ing Applications of the Moral Law 
With The Development of Medi- 
cine.” 1945. 
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ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY 


MASTER’S DEGREES 


Sister Miriam Loretto Galasso, 
C.S.J., “The Social Apostolate of 
Father Charles Plater, S.J., 1943. 

Rev. Paul E. Lang, “The Social 
Service Program at St. Thomas 
Aquinas Church, Flatbush, Brook- 
lyn.” 1948. 

Brother Harold H. Hammond, S.M., 
“A Sociological Analysis of the 
Impact of Technology on the Cath- 
olic Concept of Secondary Educa- 
tion.” 1945. 

Rev. Francis P. Liverly, “Social En- 
gineering in the Parish.” 1945. 
Sister Helen Virginia O’Brien, 
C.S.J., “A Sociological Analysis 
of Contemporary Population Pat- 

terns.” 1945. 

Sister Mary Jogues, “Social Thought 

of Eric Gill.” 1947. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


MASTER’S DEGREES 


Ruth Eva Murray von Strobel, “A 
Statistical Analysis of Divorce 
Cases Granted in the City of St. 
Louis from 1930 to 1939.” 1948. 

Myrtle Louise Ruckworth, “Social 
Service in a Rapid Treatment 
Center.” 1945. 


Rev. Charles King Hayes, “Charac- 
teristics of Negro Family, Saint 
Louis, Missouri.” 1945. 


Sister Agnes Cecile Hickox, “A 
Presentation, Analysis, and Criti- 
cism of Significant Conclusions 
Found in Twenty Recommended 
Books on the American Family.” 
1945. 

Mr. Michel Blaise Majoli, S.J., 
“Summary and Evaluation of 
Principles in the Study of Juvenile 
Delinquency.” 1945. 

Rev. William Henry Moeschler, 
M.M., “The Nature of Catholic 
Action.” 1945. 

Rev. George Nelson Putnam, M.M., 
“The Economic and Social Value 
of the Credit Union in Rural 
Life.” 1945. 

Mr. Joseph Bernard Schuyler, S.J., 
“Christian Solidarism and Labor- 
Management Committees of World 
War II.” 1945. 

Brother Eugene William Janson, 
S.M., “Evaluation of the Social 
Attitudes of Catholic High School 
Seniors in St. Louis, Mo., 1945.” 
1946. 

Homer Charles Gruber, “A Survey 
of the Social Programs of the 
Lutheran Churches (Missouri Sy- 
nod) in Greater St. Louis.” 1947. 


Program of the Ninth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, St. Louis, Missouri, 
January 30, 31, February 1, 1948 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 1948 
Meetings Will Be Held At Des Peres Hall (3694 West Pine Blvd.) 
8:00 a.m. Mass at St. Francis Xavier College Church, Grand and 


Lindell Blvds. Celebrant: Rev. Laurence McHattie, S.J., St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


9:00 a.m. Registration. Des Peres Hall. 


9:30 a.m. Political Sociology 


Chairman: Edward A. Huth, University of Dayton, Dayton, 


Ohio 


“The Sociologist and International Understanding” 

Rudolph E. Morris, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“An Interpretation of the ‘One World’ Idea” 

Clement Jedrzejewski, St. Francis College, New York, N. Y. 


11:30 am. Meetings of various ACSS committees and of the ACSS 


executive council. 
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12:45 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 
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Industrial Sociology 

Chairman: Brother Dominic Augustine, F.S.C., La Salle 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Social Problems Within an Industrial Plant” 

Franz Mueller, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

“The White Collar Worker on Wall Street” 

Rev. Joseph Fitzpatrick, S.J., Boston College, Boston, Mass. 
Social Theory 

Chairman: Sister Agnes Claire, 0.S.B., Mt. St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kansas. 

“The Place of Rural Sociology” 

Emerson Hynes, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
“On Defining Sociology” 

Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 

To be discussed by the Rev. Joseph Fichter, S.J., Loyola 
University, New Orleans, La. 

Reception by St. Louis University 

Chairman: Rev. A. H. Scheller, S.J., St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“Needs of Professional Social Work” 

Raymond Hilliard, Executive Secretary, Illinois Public Aid 
Commission, Chicago, 

Public Meeting 
Chairman: George F. Donovan, Webster College, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

“The Criminal, A Community Responsibility” 

Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 
“Catholics and the Social Crisis” 

Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1948 


Meetings Will Be Held At Du Bourg Hall (221 N. Grand Blvd.) 


8:00 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. 
9:15 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


1:30 p.m. 


Mass — St. Francis Xavier College Church 

Celebrant: Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., Trinity College, 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Registration 

Family Counselling 

Chairman: Sister Leo Marie, O.P., Siena College, Memphis, 
Tennessee 

“Social Aspects of Family Counselling” 

Rev. Charles A. Curran, St. Charles Seminary, Columbus, Ohio 
“The Family Counselling Movement” 

Alphonse H. Clemens, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 

Business Meeting of the American Catholic Sociological Society. 
Chairman: Rev. Leo Robinson, S.J., President of the ACSS 
General Session 

Chairman: Clement S. Mihanovich, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“Presidential Address,” Rev. Leo Robinson, S.J., Portland, Ore. 
“The Sociology of Jose Medina Echavarria” 

Stuart A. Queen, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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3:00 p.m. College Sociology 


9:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 


Chairman: Sister M. Liguori, B.V.M., Mundelein College, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Teaching The College Course in The Family” 

Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa 


High School Sociology 

Chairman: Brother Eugene Janson, S.M., McBride High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Place of the Encyclicals in High School Sociology” 
Mr. Daniel Lyons, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Student Session 

Chairman: Gloria Ganser, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 
“What is Wrong With Sociology in Catholic Schools?” 

To be discussed by: 

Mr. Vincent L. Fox, St. Louis University; Mr. Edgar S. 
Hickey, St. Louis University High School; Miss Sally Huff, 
St. Joseph’s Academy; Mr. Richard Killion, Chaminade Col- 
lege; Miss Mary Claire Kirchmer, Webster College; Miss Mary 
Jane Krekeler, Incarnate Word Academy; Mr. Kenneth Lang- 
bein, St. Mary High School; Donna Mae Lee, Fontbonne Col- 
lege; Mr. James McLafferty, Christian Brothers College; 
Robert Stumpf, McBride High School. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1948 


Mass — St. Francis Xavier College Church 

Celebrant: Rev. Pascual Gisbert, S.J., St. Louis, Mo. 
Breakfast meeting. 

Chairman: George McKenna, Jr., Xavier University, New 
Orleans, La. 

“The Catholic Social Movement in Europe” 

Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
“What is Being Done in the United States to Accommodate 
Displaced Persons From Europe” 

Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., St. Lowis University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sociology of The Parish 

Chairman: Edward Marciniak, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 
“Social Structure of A Catholic Parish” 

John Donovan, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
“Membership Roles In A Rural Parish” 

C. J. Nuesse, Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, DEC. 


Chairman: Wm. E. Van Taay, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

“Characteristics of Negro and White Gangs” 

John J. Kane, St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Cultural Change in the Last Decade Among a Group of 
Alley Dwellers” 

Gladys Sellew, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 
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BOOK REVIEWS* 


Editor: 
Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Society, Culture and Personality: Their Structure and Dynamics. 
A System of General Sociology. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xiv+742. $7.50. College 
edition, $5, 


From the busy pen of Mr. Sorokin, professor of sociology at 
Harvard University, has come an imposing number of extensive 
works dedicated to the study of sociocultural phenomena. This 
latest addition to the growing series presents a system of general 
sociology. Sociology is here defined extremely broadly as the study 
of sociocultural phenomena or the properties of the superorganic 
world which recur in time and space (p. 7). By superorganic world 
Sorokin means ‘‘mind in its developed manifestations’ much in the 
sense in which Hegel used the term, since he includes under it lan- 
guage, science, philosophy, religion, art, technology, and social or- 
ganization, which are all said to be products of human interaction. 
A twelve-page sketch of the development of sociology is followed by 
five pages of bibliography on general and special sociology, including 
histories of the subject, periodicals, handbooks and encyclopedias. 
In this last group under the heading of ‘‘Sociological Encyclopedias” 
one is astonished to find no mention of the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences. Part one of the book deals with the object, method, 
and development of sociology; parts two and three with the struc- 
tures and interactions of groups and institutions; part four studies 
social differentiation and stratification; part five deals with the 
“structures of the cultural and personality aspects of the superorganic 
universe’; in parts six and seven the dynamics of recurrent social and 
cultural processes are analyzed. Some chapters are recapitulations of 
material in Social and Cultural Dynamics and Soctocultural Causal- 
ity, Space, Time. Two chapters, nineteen and forty-eight, deal with 
the relation of personality to culture and society. 

As in his earlier works Sorokin employs the terms “‘ideational,” 
“sensate’’ and ‘“‘idealistic’’ to characterize the basic view of the nature 


*Members who wish to review books are invited to write to Miss Ross, 
stating their special fields of interest. Specific books should be asked for, 
if possible, with full details of title, author, and publisher. These should 
be of recent publication and within the scope of sociology or a closely 
allied subject. 
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of reality predominantly held by a whole society or culture, “‘idea- 
tional’ signifying supersensory or spiritual, “‘sensate’’ materialistic, 
and ‘“‘idealistic’ standing for a balance between the extremes of 
materialism and spiritualism. He calls these three basic Weltan- 
schauungen “‘super-systems,’’ each one of which has its corresponding 
“‘systems’’ of science, philosophy, religion, ethics, law, economics, 
politics, fine arts, and kinds of personality. What he considers the 
generic structure of sociocultural phenomena comprises three factors: 
persons or subjects of ‘‘meaningful human interaction’’; scientific, 
philosophical, religious, ethical, legal, and aesthetic meanings, values 
and norms which are non-material; and ‘“‘vehicles or conductors” 
involved in human interaction, that is, objects, means, and symbols 
which express, convey and signify spaceless and timeless meanings 
and values. 

Sorokin’s conception of sociology is far removed from Max 
Weber’s ideal of a “‘value-free’’ inquiry and abounds in unashamed 
value judgments. Possessing an enormous erudition, he is lavish in 
his disagreements with other sociologists, to the point where a reader 
may get the impression that the author is very difficult to please, 
although after roundly criticizing some viewpoint he sometimes con- 
cedes to others a measure of true insight. There is, for example, his 
criticism of the teleological conception of social groups as organized 
for the achievement of a common purpose, on one page (p. 147), 
when on the preceding page he himself had defined a sociocultural 
group in terms of “meaningful interaction.’” The reason for his 
criticism may perhaps be that he attributes a too narrow conception 
of puropse to those whom he criticizes. A purpose which is said to 
be ‘‘common”’ is usually meant to signify human interaction and not 
a merely accidental parallelism of behavior. A captious critic could 
find fault with ‘‘meaningful interaction,’’ since there is a sense in 
which this can be attributed to the different parts of a machine or a 
living organism, though no one would think of considering either 
of these as social phenomena in themselves. In another instance 
Sorokin criticizes Toynbee for attaching a too biological concept of 
unity to his idea of civilizations (p. 639), when he himself in 
several places (cf. pp. 715, 723) recurs to the organic analogy in 
speaking of the relation of the individual to his sociocultural medium. 
He finds fault with Max Weber’s conception of “‘ideal types’’ (p. 
560, note 17), yet his own “‘ideational,”’ “‘idealistic’’ and ‘“‘sensate’’ 
cultures would seem to be perfect examples of ideal types, since no 
historical culture has ever realized them in their pure forms. Again, 
he considers Max Weber’s idea of the relation of religion to economics 
as faulty as Marx’s opposite theory (p. 657), while at the same 
time admitting two pages later that changes in “meanings, values, 
and norms,” 1.e., in ideology, tend to precede changes in behavior 
and in the material embodiments of meanings, a conception which is 
perhaps not so very far removed from that of Weber. 

The charge of cultural determinism has sometimes been brought 
against Sorokin’s conception of the role of sociocultural forces in 
moulding the individual, and in this book as in earlier ones there 
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are statements (e.g. pp. 344, 714, 716) which, unless qualified, 
sound like determinism. Yet in other places (pp. 356, 561) he is 
concerned to assert the mind’s active creative nature against the 
passivism of behaviorist theories and to safeguard a factor of selec- 
tivity and creativity which raises the individual above the level of 
inert material entirely plastic in the die of social and cultural me- 
diums. Sorokin in this book does not deny the real achievements of 
contemporary ‘‘sensate’ culture despite his pessimism regarding it, 
and he expresses the belief that it is on the wane and will give place 
to a future “‘ideational’’ or “‘idealistic’’ one. Although he charac- 
terizes “‘ideational’’ and “‘sensate’’ culture in some detail, he gives 
only vague features to the “‘idealistic,”’ saying little more than that 
Plato, Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas are representatives of it. 

Here and there certain views of his will raise questions for some 
readers. He attributes a cyclical conception of history to medieval 
thinkers (p. 676). Yet theirs differed notably from the Greek 
cyclical idea, as they were influenced in their thinking not merely by 
the pessimistic text from Ecclesiastes which he cites, but by St. 
Augustine who in the City of God (bk. 12, ch. 20) considered the 
pre-Christian cycle theories ‘‘exploded’’ by the new Christian con- 
ception of history. (Sorokin himself made the necessary distinctions 
in his Social and Cultural Dynamics, vol. II, ch. 10.) For some 
reason not very clear St. Augustine, as belonging to an “‘elite,”’ is 
put into the company of Torquemada, Marx, Hitler, and Stalin 
(p. 234). It is not the rule for a Pope to be “‘duly blessed by his 
predecessor’’ (p. 383). To say that the soul is ‘‘part of the super- 
conscious Godhead” (p. 343, footnote 11) would seem to be a kind 
of pantheism. There is the statement that ‘“‘principles of atomic 
structure, fission, and destruction are fairly accurately formulated in 
several old Hindu sources’’ (p. 672). One feels astonished and 
fortunate that the ancient Hindus did not decide to make use of their 
knowledge to manufacture atomic bombs long ago! 

Far oftener than makes for easy reading, one is disappointed to 
find elaborations of the obvious, against which the author himself 
protests in speaking of certain kinds of ‘‘research’’ (p. 438). Perhaps 
this is more difficult to avoid in sociology than in other sciences. 
All the more reason then not to ‘‘multiply entities beyond necessity.” 
One example of this is Mr. Sorokin’s multiplication of biological 
and social “‘selves,’’ “‘personalities’’ and ‘“‘egos’’ (p. 345ff.) which, 
so far as one can see, serve much the same purpose as the ‘‘wishes,”’ 
“instincts,” “‘drives’’ and “‘residues’’ of other theorists with whom 
he disagrees. Another example is the explanation of the cause of war 
as the lack of agreement between the basic values and norms of the 
belligerents (p. 507ff.). In the sense in which this is not an obvious 
platitude (and often enough one can only with probability conjec- 
ture such a lack of agreement from the fact that two groups are at 
war), it is not altogether unquestionable, as there have demonstrably 
been wars in which the opponents shared the same basic values and 
norms. The discrepancy in these instances lay not between the ab- 
stract general values and norms themselves, but in the particular 
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circumstances and the concrete reference of the value judgments of 
the belligerents. 

Professor Sorokin’s new book is another vigorous affirmation of 
a spiritual type of philosophy in an area of study where “‘sensate”’ 
and positivist views and attitudes sometimes appear predominant, 
and this at a time when many students of the natural sciences such 
as physicists and biologists have turned away from materialism be- 
cause intellectually it has been weighed and found wanting. 

ERNEST F. KILZER, O.S.B. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Social Relations and Structures: A Study in Principles of Soctology. 
E. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xiit+ 
92. $4.50. 


The purpose of Doctor Hiller’s new book is to provide a method, 
or better, a conceptual scheme for studies of social relations. From 
our point of view, such studies could be viewed in theological, 
philosophical or scientific contexts; Dr. Hiller deals mainly with the 
last, though effectively showing the social importance of an objective 
norm for “‘principles’’ conduct. 

Culture has content and form; content refers to the meaning of 
items and form is the ‘‘permanence, prevalence, obligatoriness and 
organization”’ of the items. ‘“That is social which pertains to rela- 
tions between persons or groups of persons.”’ Dr. Hiller attempts to 
explain social behavior in terms of its alignment with norms or 
usages. The content of the social has to do with its “‘elements,”’ i.e., 
affection, personal assistance, friendship and acquaintance, justice and 
philanthropy, prestige, mutual aid and business, and the approxi- 
mately parallel dissociative types. Broadly speaking, the ‘‘meaning”’ 
thus concerns what people think of themselves and others with re- 
spect to a specific interest. 

The part “‘Organizations of Social Relations’’ contains the author's 
theory of institutions, groups and associations. It is a statement of 
the analytical items in such representative examples of cultural forms 
and their involved typical social relations. Its cogent reasoning and 
careful, clear explanation distinguish this analysis, by form and 
content, as the outstanding contribution of the book. The rest of 
this part deals with the identification and import of ethos, and some 
general types are sketched; religion as an ethos would fall under 
what he calls ‘‘pietism.” 

The long part on the “‘Structure of Society’’ bears the subtitle 
“Statuses,’’ assuming that “in noting the types and content of 
statuses, we are describing the sicucture of a community or society 
in which the statuses occur” (p. 330). Status is ‘‘institutionalized 
conduct between prearranged positions’ (p. 333), i.e. attention is 
to be devoted to the more generalized types of institutionalized and 
key statuses. Age, sex and main occupational statuses are described, 
the variations in the meaning of office noted, class and caste described, 
and non-status relations indicated. With all, the statuses are ana- 
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lyzed in terms of combinations of the elements of social relations, but 
they are explained functionally. Such a treatment focuses attention 
on the relation of end-values to structure, inviting discussion on the 
place of intelligent application of the principles of social justice. 

The underlying paradox — the more intensively one studies 
strictly social relations, the more he recognizes them as extensive 
cultural phenomena — is looked at from the point of view of the 
cultural factors of social integration in the last part. The “‘Conclu- 
sion”’ then, is less of a resume than an explanation of the unity and 
continuity of social relations, and it terminates with the definition 
of a society. 

Constructing such a broad framework for the varied studies in 
general sociology involves reviewing the results of previous attempts 
in the light of the results of pertinent studies. In Dr. Hiller‘’s work, 
we find an astoundingly extensive and intensive familiarity with 
such literature. The basic distinction between content and form is 
shorn of its older idealistic implications, since it deals with really 
different items of the culture. Carrying over the distinction to the 
analysis of association means giving a healthy predominance to 
“unity of interest or goal;’’ in the analysis of authority it means 
giving importance to “‘the intention of the group.’’ The references 
to “enlightenment” as a major factor in improving end-values be- 
come involved in questions of its content and recognition that value 
sponsorship may be institutionalized in “‘unprincipled’’ ways; that 
““science’’ should prevail is platitudinous, but it needs a sponsor to 
give it specific content. It is no reflection on Dr. Hiller’s erudition, 
for example, that unCatholic notions of original sin and asceticism 
appear, that his explanation of “‘vocation’’ as applied to ‘‘ministers”’ 
could be easily construed as rationalistic, and that the institutions 
are blamed largely for the avarice of our times; yet on the whole, 
the book is very enlightening, the product of years of patient, dis- 
cerning scholarship. ; 

There is meager documentation; the societies we call ‘‘necessary”’ 
receive no systematic treatment; the definitions, or any quotations, 
should be lifted out of the contexts with care, and the plain language 
characteristic of the style is often frought with very specific meanings. 
Hence it is difficult to cite special passages as worthy of comment, 
stimulating to thinking, or open to challenge; on the other hand, 
the ‘‘Problems’’ given at the end of each chapter are not such that 
the ‘‘solution’’ would confirm all that has been said. The work may 
be thus characterized as open-end, insofar as it challenges research 
and thinking about social relations. 

B. V. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Family and Civilization, By Carle C. Zimmerman. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. x+829. $4.50. 


About twelve years ago Professor Zimmerman published a sociol- 
ogy of the family based upon an adaptation of the method and 
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theory of Frederic Le Play. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
his newest work he should remind one of the nineteenth century 
master in his deep concern with the plight of modern society, his 
insights into social structure, and his forthrightly expressed confi- 
dence in his own objectivity. Wheras Le Play obtained his data and 
formulated his typology by the study of contemporary family 
systems, Zimmerman has broadened the range by attempting an ex- 
haustive investigation of the families of Western societies from 
Homeric Greece to the present. The practical lessons which this in- 
quiry produces are mostly very old, but every reader familiar with~ 
the literature will recognize that Zimmerman’s methods as well as 
his conclusions differ radically from what passes for the history of 
the family in nearly every sociological text in the field. 

The prevailing evolutionary hypothesis of family development is 
examined critically in the early chapters of this book and rejected 
because it is contrary to known empirical facts, excessively relativistic, 
and rooted in philosophies of individualism and statism. Typologies 


based upon it — such as the popular distinction between ‘‘patri- 
archal,”’ “matriarchal,” and ‘‘equalitarian’ families, or the polarity 
of “‘institutional’’ and “‘companionship’’ forms — appear wholly 


inadequate and misleading in the light of historical knowledge. 
Zimmerman has named names and spared no one in exposing the 
fallacies of this thesis. 

His own point of orientation is simply the premise that the family 
is a social group found universally and limited in variability by 
human nature, which is social. Since the families of primitive so- 
cieties are largely isolated variants without significant relation to the 
families of the major civilizations, civilized societies alone are taken 
as the universe for this study. Preponderant emphasis is given to 
those of the West, these having shown the greatest variations in 
family arrangements. Upon the principle of the “‘social powex’’ of 
the family — that is, its power and responsibility in proportion to 
other social groups, notably Church and state — three main types 
are constructed: the trustee family, the domestic family, and the 
atomistic family, in descending order according to the amount of 
power held by the family and the scope allowed it for action. 

The trustee family is considered by its members to be virtually 
immortal, with the living representatives merely ‘‘trustees’’ of its 
blood, rights, property, name, and social position. It is ‘‘the great 
family,”” which assumes responsibility for the control of the indi- 
vidual, which regards injuries done to him or by him as family 
matters, and which accepts little regulation from such public agencies 
as Church and state. It is above all the family type of primitive, 
formative periods of civilizations, when social life is decentralized 
and localistic —- Homeric Greece, Rome before the Twelve Tables, 
and the ‘‘Dark Ages’’ of Europe — or of groups isolated from the 
main stream, such as the Appalachian-Ozark people of the United 
States. The domestic unit is the most common type in civilized 
societies where a kind of balance of power has been achieved between 
family, church, and state. Mobility and freedom are possible during 
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periods in which this type is dominant, but sufficient familism is 
preserved to maintain the social structure. Greece from Hesiod to 
Pericles, Rome from the Twelve Tables to Augustus, and Western 
society from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century represent such 
periods. The domestic type is still predominant in American rural 
society and to some extent in strong religious groups. The atomistic 
family, organized on the theory that the marriage contract is private 
or at most semi-civil, represents “‘the great individual’ left free to do 
more or less as he likes about family bonds. Atomistic family periods 
are marked by easy divorce, sexual freedom within or without mar- 
riage, population decline, revolts of youth, and speculation about 
the future of the family (either in Zimmerman‘s vein or after the 
manner of Westermarck and others to whom it is not indispensable) . 
In such periods, as in Greece after the ascendancy of the Sophists, 
Rome after the first century of our era, or the contemporary urban 
and industrial West, the family has little rule over the individual 
and the state approaches totalitarian control. 

It is apparent that this typology correlates with a broad concep- 
tion of stages in the development of civilized societies. The domestic 
family is regarded as the essential of high civilization, since it affords 
freedom for creative work within a social framework which is com- 
paratively stable. In static societies it tends to be the prevailing type, 
in dynamic societies it is transitional between the trustee and the 
atomistic forms. Hence the theme of this book: 


Civilization grows out of familism; as it grows it loses its 
original connection with the basic spring which furnished the 
essence of civilization. When this process has gone too far, 
the civilization soon exhausts its inventory of social ‘‘material.”’ 
Then occurs a reaction or decay. The amount of reaction and 
decay and the length of these ““‘Dark Age’’ periods seem to de- 
pend upon how quickly the culture finds its way back to the 
fundamental mother-source — familism (p. 783). 


It will not do to say, as has a reviewer of this work in its Outline 
stage, that this is familistic determinism, no more acceptable than 
any other kind of determinism. Zimmerman understands the basic 
fact of social causation, that men act and enter into relations in 
terms of values, and he has recognized that familistic values are inte- 
grated with larger systems of faith. The kinds of values associated 
with atomism in the family produce social atomism in general. The 
family is crucial in the process because it is the agency which spews 
these values into society. Nor is Zimmerman naively saying that 
history repeats itself, literally. Downward swings of the family are 
held to be avoidable. Men can learn from history, if they will. 

While the causal analysis in this book has not been elucidated 
perfectly, its general thesis seems convincing to this reviewer. Though 
“atomistic” may be an implicitly condemnatory term, the family 
typology proposed is more meaningful and free of ethical value 
judgments than those heretofore in use. With regard to style of 
presentation, it may be suggested that one more revision of the text 
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would have eliminated much repetition and some clumsy phrasing. 
The practice of dispersing bibliographical notes, elucidations of re- 
marks, critical comments, and assorted other materials in small type 
between paragraphs of the text is a source of annoyance. A glossary 
of technical terms would have been a convenient aid. 

Readers of this journal will be grateful to the author for his at- 
tempts to understand Christian family ideals and to state them fairly. 
A few statements in this regard are inexact, a few carry unintended 
theological implications. The concept of sacrament does not seem 
to be fully understood, and one might have wished for a clearer 
focus in the systematic statement of the medieval Catholic position. 
To the final plea for ‘‘the strong union of proles-fides — children 
and familism’’ the Catholic would add as inseparable the third ele- 
ment properly emphasized in these pages in the discussion of the 
Catholic Christian family — sacramentum. 

C. J. NUESSE 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Refugees in America: Report of the Committee for the Study of 
Recent Immigration from Europe. By Maurice R. Davie. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xxit+453. $4.50. 


This book presents the results of ‘‘an essentially fact finding in- 
vestigation”’ (p. xi) of the composition and social adjustment of the 
European refugees who have immigrated to America during the years 
1933-1945, Under the sponsorship of five national organizations 
in the field of general immigrant welfare and with the cooperation 
of over 200 agencies or committees located in 41 states, Professor 
Davie and his associates have analyzed all the existing materials on 
this immigration movement and have collected original data not 
hitherto available. This latter phase of the investigation alone in- 
volved the analysis of over 11,000 completed general questionnaires, 
200 life histories, and 50 community surveys as well as case studies, 
interviews, specialized questionnaires, and participant observation 
reports. 

The analysis of this well documented report points up particularly 
the contrast between the composition of this most recent immigration 
and that of the nineteenth century. It reveals that while about eighty 
per cent of the refugees were Jews (in actual numbers a total less 
than the Jewish immigration prior to World War I and in the early 
1920's), they were mainly from the urban upper and upper middle 
classes, and were largely professional and business men who had 
migrated with their families to escape persecution and with the in- 
tention of remaining in America. All of these latter characteristics 
relate importantly to the rapid and relatively successful adjustment 
which the refugees have made to American life. Aided by the 
various agencies, the majority have been able to secure employment 
on occupational levels commensurate with their European back- 
grounds and have sought actively to insure their assimilation by 
attending some sort of school, speaking and reading mainly English, 
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associating mostly with native Americans and residing in non-refugee 
neighborhoods. The success which has marked their efforts at ad- 
justment appears not only in their own evaluations of their lives in 
America but also in the generally positive reception which they have 
been accorded in the community. Indeed, quite apart from the value 
of the Report in its treatment of the extent, characteristics, distribu- 
tion of the immigration and the problems and factors in adjustment, 
the evaluations of one another by refugee and American constitutes 
an interesting, though rather sketchy, study. 

Finally, the Committee is to be lauded for the highly objective, 
unprejudiced character of the entire Report. Its publication at a time 
when both national and international concern is being felt over the 
future of Europe’s thousands of displaced persons makes it a valuable 
source book not only for sociologists and statesmen but for the 
American public at large. 

JOHN D. DONOVAN 
Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 


Max Weber and German Politics: A Study in Political Sociology. 
By J. P. Mayer. London: Faber & Faber, Ltd. 1944. Pp. 
124. 8s. 6d. 


In the last two years two new volumes of studies in sociology by 
Max Weber translated into English saw publication, testimony to 
the growing interest in the ideas of perhaps the foremost sociologist 
of pre-Hitler Germany. The volume under review studies Weber’s 
ideas on politics as representative of the German bourgeoisie from 
the end of the ‘eighties to the period of the Weimar Republic. 

It is of interest to see how the thinking of Weber failed to free 
itself from the Machiavellian pattern of Bismarck’s Realpolitik, of 
whose fatal consequences for Germany Weber was not unaware. His 
desire to be ‘‘objective’’ by eschewing valuations did not prevent him 
from being victimized by his own prejudices into uncritical acceptance 
of the Machtstaat (power-state). In his view the state is nothing 
else than a monopoly of organized force, and the ultimate standard 
of value is the force exercised by the state (Staatstrdson) in main- 
taining itself at all costs against other states. He blamed Bismarck 
for leaving Germany without political education or political will by 
stamping upon the German character, a passivity and docility in 
matters political that was to leave the citizen ready to submit unre- 
sistingly to any decision taken by his rulers. Mayer traces the causes 
of the political amorphousness of the German nation to two sources 
earlier than Bismarck. The one is Lutheran Protestantism which 
demanded unquestioning submission (passive obedience) to state 
authority, the other is the Prussian state militarism of Frederick II, 
who retired his crippled N.C.O.’s to positions as village teachers 
where they inculcated a blind respect for order and authority. 

Weber was opposed to the acceptance of the peace treaty of Ver- 
sailles in 1919. He was consulted and considerably influenced the 
drafting of the Weimar Constitution. Yet at one moment he con- 
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fessed to intimate friends that his own political plans went no 
farther than the one problem: how can Germany once again have a 
great general staff. Here is one reason for the tragedy of Germany: 
that even some of its most outstanding intellectuals became a party 
to this “‘trahison des clercs’’ which left the way open eventually to 
Hitler and the abominations of the Nazi regime. 
ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


The Community in American Society. By John A. Kinneman. New 
York: F. §. Crofts & Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xiitit450. $3.75. 


The author defines community as an ‘‘area of common culture in 
which the prevailing consciousness of the population is centered on 
institutions which reflect certain diversity” (pp. 15-16). Both the 
ecological and sociopsychic aspects are included in his treatment of 
community. A distinction is also made between community, neigh- 
borhood, region, and section. 

The introduction contains an explanation of the nature of com- 
munity and classification of communities. The structure and size are 
measured by newspaper circulation, hospitalization, and other factors 
such as retailing, wholesaling, and commuting. In discussing the 
population of the community the usual topics of rural-urban people, 
migration, density, and distribution are considered. This is supple- 
mented by an interesting treatment of the various nationality and 
racial groups in the different states, and the question of status and 
stratification among these groups. Institutions are considered as com- 
munity folkways, folkways of associational groups, and folkways 
of political and religious associations. Welfare, education, recreation, 
religion, and health are discussed as organizations rather than insti- 
tutions. The concluding section deals with community changes, 
conflicts, and planning. 

Although the stated purpose is not to replace courses in rural and 
urban sociology, yet, because of the emphasis on the interrelations 
and interdependence between rural and urban communities, and the 
extensive coverage of the research in those areas, this book might well 
serve as a substitute for separate courses in rural and urban sociology. 

The list of suggested activities at the end of each chapter furnishes 
ample material for field work if students wish to apply the theory 
presented and test its applicability to their own community. A short 
but well-selected bibliography is also placed at the end of each 
chapter. The text is well-documented and includes the classical and 
recent research on the community up to 1947 

In dealing with the spatial and structural aspects of the com- 
munity, Kinneman uses the ecological approach. In the sections on 
institutions and organization, the empirical data seems to be inter- 
preted quite consistently according to the Sumnerian tradition of 
folkways. 

SISTER MARY EDWARD HEALY, C.S.J. 
The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions: A Survey of Research on 


Problems of Ethnic, Racial and Religious Group Relations. By 


Robin M. Williams, Jr. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1947. Pp. xit+153. $1.75. 


The practical importance of this report stems from the critical 
nature of group tensions and conflicts in the world today. The wide- 
spread prevalence of intergroup hostility has led to an increased in- 
terest in the problem and this increased awareness has, in turn, 
brought about intensified effort to better the situation. As a result 
there are hundreds of agencies engaged in various programs to reduce 
intergroup antagonisms and conflicts. With this increase in action 
programs it is high time that underlying assumptions and practical 
techniques be subjected to an objective and scientific analysis. Recog- 
nizing this need and the opportunities for research in this field, the 
Social Science Research Council established in September 1945 a 
Committee on Techniques for Reducing Group Hostility and thus 
took an important step forward. The present survey under the di- 
rection of this committee and prepared by Robin M. Williams, Jr. 
of Cornell University fulfills a widely felt need. The author gives 
an evaluation of techniques and procedures now being used and he 
clarifies the research situation as to progress made and what needs to 
be done next. : 

Each of the five chapters is worthy of careful reading. Chapter I 
gives an introduction to the subject of group hostility as a problem. 
Chapter II reviews attempts that have been made to reduce or control 
intergroup hostility and conflict, discusses basic assumptions under- 
lying action programs, appraises techniques of control now being 
used, and gives a review of representative research findings in this 
field. Chapter III gives an analysis of principles, working hypotheses 
and underlying assumptions prevalent in the field as to (1) origins 
and prevalence of hostility, (2) types of hostility and conflict, (3) 
factors in the incidence of hostility and conflict, (4) reactions of 
minority groups, and (5) approaches for the reduction or control 
of hostility and conflict. Chapter IV discusses selected possibilities 
for research and is replete with helpful suggestions. Chapter V is a 
brief summary of the findings of the survey. An appendix includes 
a discussion of research methods and techniques that are applicable 
to these problems and there is a selected bibliography. This report 
is a ‘‘must’’ reading for serious students who are interested in seeing 
the substitution of careful research for ‘‘educated guess work” in a 
highly significant field. 

MARY ELIZABETH WALSH 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Why They Behave Like Russians. By John Fischer. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. viiit262. $2.75. 


In the course of the war, many American reporters were allowed 
to observe men and things in Russia and, after having come home, 
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they used to publish books about their experience. With the end of 
the war, this source of information about Russia has almost ceased 
to exist, and this is all the more regretable as today official Russian 
sources are almost valueless consisting mainly of unrelated statistics 
and of unsubstantiated dithyrambs about Soviet achievements. 


Therefore when a book appears conveying the impressions of an 
eyewitness, it must be carefully studied to help us answer these basic 
questions: 1) has, in Russia, the pre-war trend of blending Com- 
munism with some elements of Russian tradition persisted, and 2) 
has the war-torn nation been able to overcome the miserable life 
conditions of her population and the inefficiency of her economic 
machinery. 


In both regards, the book written by a representative of UNRRA 
who, in the Spring of 1946, spent two months in Kiev and in the 
Ukrainian countryside, gives us valuable information. The pre-war 
trends have persisted; the division of the population between a priv- 
ileged minority and the mass of underprivileged people is more and 
more expressed in external symbols; the Russian churches, at least 
in Kiev, are packed by believers, old and young; emphasis on the 
strong family continues; the tendency to amalgamate the ethnic 
groups under the leadership of the Great Russians has been accen- 
tuated. But the miserable standard of living and the inefficiency of 
the economic machinery have also persisted. Mr. Fischer convincing- 
ly shows that no agricultural progress has been achieved in the 
Ukraine under the regime of collectivization. A typical collective 
farm, he says, includes about 1,800 acres and is worked by 250 
able bodied adults, this is, one for seven acres, whereas on similar 
land in Texas or Oklahoma one for 75 to 100 acres suffices. 


He gives many striking examples of inefficiency in the reconstruc- 
tion. Many more persons work than would be needed in America, 
and their technical equipment is ridiculously backward; nevertheless, 
the Russians do solve their problems, but they do this by throwing 
in enormous numbers of underpaid workers. 


Knowing the misery and inefficiency of their people, the men in 
the Kremlin must separate them from the West by the Iron Curtain 
lest they learn that, in free society, men are happier than under Com- 
munism. Knowing that, the men in the Kremlin are scared; they 
fear both aggression on the part of capitalists and revolt within the 
Soviet Union. Hence their reckless terrorism permeating the life of 
present day Russia. 


Among the books recently published on Russia, this is one of the 
best. He who wants to know what the nation looks like whose 
leaders so vehemently oppose the United States, must read it. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 


Fordham University, New York 58, New York 
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Cloud By Day. A Story of Coal, Coke, and People. By Muriel 
Early Sheppard. Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1947. Pp. xv+266. $4.25. 


Mrs. Sheppard’s book contains some interesting and illuminating 
facts concerning the origin and growth of the coke industry in 
Pennsylvania, but since her main thesis seems to be an explanation 
of the conflict between labor and management which has afflicted 
that section of the country for decades, the material of the book 
might have been compressed into about half the present space with 
the rambling fictionized accounts of characters and events, entirely 
irrelevant to the principal subject, omitted. Chapters II, VI, VII, 
VIII, XII, XIII and XIV tend to distract rather than to concentrate 
attention on the real problem. 

The abuses which have been the tragedy and disgrace of the coal- 
mining industry in the United States are mentioned: the company 
stores, the company scrip, the company towns, the deputies, the coal 
police, and the unfortunate incidents which have characterized many 
of the strikes in the coal region. But, always, in mentioning the 
examples of the exploitation of their workers which the coal com- 
panies shamefully carried on, there is a note of palliation, of excuse, 
for the perpetrators of the outrages. To finally dispose of these 
abuses by simply claiming that there was necessity in their origin 
but that they outlived their usefulness, is futile for any justification 
for the type of social and economic slavery they engendered. 

A detailed account of the weekly wages, reaching the possible, very 
attractive sum of $116.24, which the miners may collect for a seven- 
day work-week is forcibly stressed; no emphasis is given to the in- 
constant character of mine work stemming from the character of the 
work itself. The number of weeks during a year for which a miner 
has steady work causes the high figure of the possible weekly wage 
to lose its significance. No average weekly wage is mentioned, and 
the work stoppages given pre-eminence are those caused by strikes. . 

John L. Lewis is portrayed as the villain of the piece; Mrs. 
Sheppard indicates that the sum total of his endeavors in relation 
with the U.M.W. has been to benefit the union heads. Could his 
power with the miners be explainable if the denunciations of him 
which she quotes were representative of the opinion of the majority 
of the union members? Even the fear of being blacklisted by the 
union should they fail to obey its dictates could hardly be effective 
if the anti-Lewis sentiment were as predominant as is cited. 

In the Foreword Mrs. Sheppard claims to be neither pro-labor 
nor pro-management, but after having read her book, one cannot 
help but wonder if she might not be classed as anti-union. The ad- 
vancements which have been brought about in the social and eco- 
nomic circumstances of the miners are described, but the credit for 
these improvements seems to be given to the benevolence of the com- 
panies and to the weakness of the Federal Government rather than 
to the long, bitter struggle which the miners themselves have waged. 
The entire blame for the strikes is placed on the union; the com- 
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panies are almost completely whitewashed. Lewis’ welfare fund, 
which has much to be said in its favor, is attacked and belittled. 
One would think the miners have no use for it. 

The book is provocative and well-worth reading for its detailed 
accounts of the problems connected with the coal industry, and any 
information on these problems should be welcomed by the American 
public who have recently been made aware that mining presents 
vital problems. And the book is valuable not only for its informa- 
tive nature, but also for the sympathy and admiration it cannot fail 
to arouse for the valiant, hard-working men and women who live 
and work to provide us with fuel and power. 


SISTER M. EVANGELISTA, O.P. 
Siena College, Memphis 5, Tenn. 


A Basic Text for Guidance Workers. Edited by Clifford E. Erikson. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. Pp. 566. $4.25. 


According to the editor, ‘‘this book is the result of many hands 
and many minds working together.’’ It ts evident that Mr. Erickson 
has been ably assisted by his confreres in the guidance field, and the 
book really fulfills its title in ail respects: a basic text for guidance 
workers. 

The concept of guidance has for the past few years become too 
associated with vocational aptitude and direction. Present day 
emphasis is rather on guidance in its true aspect, the adjustment of 
the student as a total personality. The book explicitly and with 
unusual clarity covers the Role of guidance services, Basic concepts 
and their uses, Case study and interviewing techniques, individual 
and group guidance techniques, and relates the contribution of the 
class-room teachers, the home and community with the guidance role. 


The setup of the book makes it an excellent and intelligible text 
for untrained or beginning workers, stressing as it does definition of 
terms, graphic and interesting illustrations, case material and a valu- 
able appendix of rating scales, interview schedules and check lists on 
guidance. It offers, in addition, such all inclusive and up to date 
presentation of current guidance theory and practice that counselors 
with some experience will find it a useful handbook for reference. 

The chapter on Interviewing Techniques is particularly helpful in 
its combination of practical devices to assist the counselor in con- 
ducting interviews and methods of judging the effectiveness of 
techniques used. The analysis of material in Therapeutic Counseling 
covers the utilization of directives as well as non-directive counseling 
and gives a good objective evaluation of both. 


Aside from the presentation of guidance counseling as an over-all 
adjustment technique, chapters which include sample programs, sug- 
gested ways and means of organizing guidance programs, and specific 
reference and source material are invaluable to superintendents, 
teachers and workers in related fields. 
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The need for guidance programs not only in the field of education, 
but in the wider community is indicated. Although primarily aimed 
at serving the needs of student counselors, many chapters in this basic 
text will be of use to anyone employing the counseling technique. 


JEAN F, HEWITT 
Washington, D. C. 


The Cultural Approach. By Ruth McMurray and Muna Lee. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. Pp. 280. $3.50. 


With a brilliant introduction by Archibald MacLeish, charting 
the whole field of the cultural approach in international relations, and 
a splendid concluding chapter by the authors, this book is saved from 
being a mere status study of cultural relations programs in various 
countries. Thorough investigation of such projects in twenty-nine 
countries constitutes the background of this study which presents 
the cultural work of only ten countries: France, Germany, Japan, 
U.S.S.R., Great Britain, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and the 
United States. A documented report of each country’s agency under 
such captions as: “‘France’s Intellectual Expansion,”’ ‘‘Russia’s Cul- 
tural Propaganda,’’ ‘‘Great Britain’s National Interpretation,” is 
allowed to speak for itself. 

Practically all of these cultural agencies are initiated and controlled 
by ministers of foreign affairs or by foreign offices. All are predicated 
on the hypothesis that each country has a strong belief in the impor- 
tance of its own culture and a desire to have others know and 
appreciate it. Furthermore, it is universally maintained that the 
improvement of cultural relations effects better economic and political 
relations. The mastery of foreign languages is considered the key 
to improved world affairs. 

The perils latent in competition of cultures is suggested but not 
well handled because competition is healthy if kept within the sphere 
of ideas and actual achievements from which no personalized nor 
national conflict would follow. Propaganda as a danger is dismissed 
by defining it as the dissemination of truth and the removal of 
suspicion. 

The only disappointing aspect of this book is that neither 
MacLeish nor the authors seem sufficiently enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of the cultural approach. In the former’s case this may 
be due to the lack of facility with which world governments assimi- 
late new ideas. Possibly that of the latter could be attributed to the 
1946-47 fiascos in the council chamber of the United Nations. 
World unity will be realized sooner if cultural programs be coupled 
with trust in the ultimate triumph of truth and goodness. 


DorROTHY M. PARTON, R.S.C.J. 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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Ethics for Today. 2nd edition. By Harold H. Titus. New York: 
American Book Company, 1947. Pp. xiit569. $4. 


The author recognizes that despite the advance of science, human 
ingenuity and widespread opportunity for education, one may doubt 
about the actual progress of civilization. “Something seems to have 
gone tragically wrong with the course of human events. There is a 
precariousness about life, a vague uneasiness, even a fear that civili- 
zation itself may be in another period of decline.’’ It could not be 
otherwise when there are ‘no common convictions and standards 
which alone make an integrated society possible.’ 

Mr. Titus attempts to summarize the bases of various codes of 
morality. He is certainly not accurate in his effort to explain the 
foundation of Christian morality. He places St. Augustine in a class 
with Luther and Calvin, for whom human nature was depraved by 
the Fall. St. Augustine knew that human nature was deprived of 
praeternatural and supernatural gifts by original sin. He also knew 
that the mercy of God established an order of supernatural grace 
which makes it possible for man with the aid of grace to merit 
eternal salvation. 

Most of Mr. Titus’ confusion comes*from a failure to understand 
the nature and destiny of man. Hence he, as many other teachers 
and writers, resort to a subjective basis for morality which will be as 
varied as men who live. At best morality becomes an arbitrary agree- 
ment among men. Ethics and philosophy are as a consequence a 
‘rationalization of the mores.’ 

The only secure and accurate foundation of morality is in the 
nature of man taken in its totality. This is an objective basis, not 
dependent on the whims and fancies of individuals or of groups. 
It is as changeless as the nature of man itself. 

A. H. SCHELLER, S.J. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Descriptive and Sampling Statistics. By John Gray Peatman. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xviiit577. $4.50. 


This text book should be of interest to professors of sociology, 
cultural anthropology and education who are concerned with teaching 
students the necessary scientific methodology for obtaining, organiz- 
ing, summarizing and analyzing research data. The method of ap- 
proach is dynamic. 

Statistical method is presented as a useful and necessary tool and 
a nice balance is maintained throughout the book between explana- 
tions of computational methods and the logic of their application to 
particular problems, It is assumed that a sound basis of mathematics 
is useful to the student in his attempt to understand and master the 
techniques of statistics. Nevertheless the method of presentation is 
such that a student with less knowledge of mathematics whose major 
interest is in the social sciences and only secondarily in statistics can 
acquire a tool which will be useful to him in his attempt to acquire 
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new knowledge or to test the validity of old assumptions. The text 
book is intended as a one year introductory course on either the 
undergraduate or the graduate level, and its mastery should enable 
the student to discern the necessity for the use of a statistical tech- 
nique, to make an intelligent selection of relevant tools, to compute 
his measurements with accuracy and to interpret his findings in a 
justifiable manner. 

The chapter on Cluster and Factor Analysis will be of particular 
interest to those whose work is concerned with an understanding of 
the individual in his social and cultural setting. The chapter on 
Samples and Sampling Techniques is of general interest and there 
are examples drawn from current public opinion polls to illustrate 
random and stratified sampling. Two glossaries, one of statistical 
symbols and the other of the principal formulas of statistics, add to 
the value and the general usefulness of this text book. 


RUTH REED 
National Catholic School of Social Service, 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


SHORT NOTICES 


A Handbook of Judaism as Professed and Practiced through the 
Ages. By Mayer Waxman. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 
1947. Pp. xiit+195. $3.50. 


In admirably succinct form this book discusses the general features 
of Judaism, its institutions, its chief dogmas and ethical and social 
ideals. Over half the work is concerned with Judaic institutions: 
the characteristics and meaning of the Sabbath observance, the major 
festivals, the institutional character of prayer, dietary laws, and laws 
relating to the various aspects of marriage and family life. Sociolo- 
gists, especially students of social institutions, minority groups, and 
comparative religions, will welcome this addition to the available 
literature. 


Negro Year Book 1941-46. Edited by G. P. Guzman. Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama: Department of Records and Research, 
1947. Pp. xv+708. $4.50. 


No one interested in the history, condition, and achievements of 
the Negroes can afford to be without this book. It will be invaluable 
to journalists, sociologists, historians and many others; and a ‘‘must 
book”’ for the college and high school library. Because of the death 
of the former editor, Monroe N. Work, in 1945, this tenth edition 
of the Year Book has each chapter written by a specialist in the field, 
and the result is a work that has increased usefulness. 

Over half of the book is devoted to Negroes in the United States: 
the 1940 Census is fully made use of, and there are many additional 
facts not given in the Census. Later chapters are devoted to details 
of the Negro in Africa, in Europe, and in Latin America. 
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Catholics will be interested to know that Elizabeth Laura Adam’s 
autobiography Dark Symphony is very sympathetically described 
(p. 464). Because we so often realize our own deficiencies in work- 
ing for the Negro it is heartening to read (p. 109) that the “‘liberal 
views of Catholics towards Negroes are drawing Negroes daily into 
their fold particularly in the large cities’’ and that Negro protestants 
are not so prejudiced against Catholics as white churchmen. On the 
other hand, a perusal of the list of Negro chaplains to the armed 
forces (pp. 130-133) surely makes an indifferent showing for the 
Catholics. 


Ferdinand Lassalle: Romantic Revolutionary. By David Footman. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. xx+251. $3.50. 


The author has here provided a most interesting popularly written 
biography of the life and love affairs of an important figure in the 
German social movement of last century. Students of socialism at 
second hand will find this book a valuable aid in getting a mind 
picture of the man as he was, and sometimes of his work and theories. 
Alexander Gray’s excellently readable Socialist Tradition (Long- 
mans) or duller works will supplement their knowledge of his 
theories. Bishop von Ketteler’s encounters are omitted from the ac- 
count, but these can be read up in various Catholic references (cf. 
especially Father Hogan’s recent study, mentioned below). 


Fishers of Men. By Maxence van der Meersch. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1947. Pp. xii+272. $3. 


Dear Bishop. By Catherine de Hueck. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1947. Pp. 96. $1.75. 


Both these books are social treatises under fictional guise, and in 
first person form. 

The first is a most interesting account of the influence of the 
Young Christian Workers’ Movement in France upon a young 
worker. The narrator not only gained heroic courage from associa- 
tion with others, but himself became an apostle to both employers 
and members of labor unions. Catholic employers who use the worst 
features of capitalism without pausing to consider how contrary 
these are to the teachings of faith, are shown up in their true light. 
How young Catholic workers can be lead astray by cheap capitalistic 
journalism and other dangers, especially if they are engulfed in the 
uninspiring environment which urban poverty so frequently provides, 
is also vividly portrayed. One might wish that the author had given 
some hint as to how the best features of capitalism might be utilized 
in a new social order, where the worst had been effectively abolished 
by social planning and/or legislation. 

In Dear Bishop, Catherine de Hueck (Mrs. Ed. Daugherty) pro- 
vides a short series of letters which a young Polish Catholic working 
girl is supposed to have addressed to her bishop about the stultifying 
conditions under which she labors in a city in the United States. 
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The author went as a worker in various environments to secure the 
material for her book, trying especially to find out how religion is 
distorted, ignored, or made of practical value to working girls in our 
country. Although the book is somewhat slight, and one wonders 
at the idea of assuming that a working girl would adopt a tone of 
such familiarity to a member of the hierarchy, it is a document of 
value for those who have been brought up with the proverbial 
mouthful of silver, and our more fashionable colleges might well 
insist on its being read by their students. 


The Political Problem of Industrial Civilization. By Elton Mayo. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1947. Pp. 26. 50 cents. 


This pamphlet contains two lectures delivered at a Conference on 
Human Relations and Administration at Harvard. One is on the 
Modernization of a Primitive Community, referring especially to 
Russia. The other is on Change and its Social Consequences: the 
author's thesis seems to be that whereas religion was the unifying 
feature of civilization until the end of the Middle Ages, today we 
must substitute intelligent understanding of necessary elements in 
human organization. 


Studies in Genius. By Walter G. Bowerman. New York: The 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 343. $4.75. 


Various important Americans are analyzed here for place of origin, 
occupations, heredity and parentage, childhood and youth, marriage 
and family, duration of life, influence on war, height and weight, 
pigmentation, and pathological conditions. Various lists of eminent | 
people in ‘‘all countries’ and at all times are given. The book will 
have an encyclopaedic value for those interested in the topic. 


Legal Aspects of Nursing, By M. Lesnik and B. Anderson. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. Pp. xx+352. $4. 


Community Clinics. By L. I. Bigley. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1947. Pp. xix+276. Illustrated. $4. 


Princtples of Occupational Therapy. Edited by H. S. Willard and 
C. Spackman. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. Pp. 
xviiit416. Illustrated. $4.50. 


General Psychology Principles and Practice. By J. E. Bentley. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. Pp. ix+389. $3.50. 


All four of these books will be welcomed by instructors in our 
Schools of Nursing as they are written especially for nurses by those 
who obviously understand not only the material that is needed but 
also the organization and requirements of the nursing student group. 

The first book on the list gives the elements of commercial law, 
with especial reference to that part of the law which affects nurses 
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or which nurses need to know. The glossary of terms will be of 
valuable study help. 

Community Clinics seems to provide all information necessary for 
a study of hospital outpatient departments and other clinics. Eighty- 
six photographs and charts show all types of organization, clinic 
layout and equipment, reception techniques and other necessary in- 
formation. 

Almost everything that one would need to know about the subject 
and the technique of its practice seems to be provided in Principles 
of Occupational Therapy, edited by Willard and Spackman. In the 
list of training centers it is heartening to see that Mount Mary Col- 
lege in Milwaukee is fully accredited, and that the department at the 
College of St. Catherine in St. Paul, recently founded, is waiting 
for accreditation. Ought there not to be more of these Catholic 
centers? 

General Psychu.ogy is a most excellent clearly written and teach- 
able book on experimental psychology, with an admirable glossary 
of terms. The instructor in the Catholic school of nursing would 
need, of course, to add instruction on the part played by the faculties 
of the soul. ms 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


A Soctological Survey of Disease in Four Alleys in the National 
Capital. By Marion Ratigan. Washington, D. C.: The Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1946. Pp. xiiit205. $2.25. 


Miss Ratigan has provided a valuable study of a segment of the 
Negro population in Washington, D. C. Students of Negro culture 
will be especially interested in it, as will be those also who would 
like to see American practice follow her ideals more closely in relation 
to the Negro and other minority groups. 


The Development of Bishop Wilhelm Emmanuel von Ketteler’s 
Interpretation of the Social Problem. By W. E. Hogan, S.V.D., 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1946. Pp. xv+297. $3.25. 


This study of the social philosophy of Bishop von Ketteler, his 
leadership in the German Catholic social movement, his connection 
with Lassalle, will be of value to all Catholics interested in the 
development of modern Catholic social thought and its influence. 


The Family Allowance Procedure. By H. C. Callaghan, S.J., 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1947. Pp. xiii+262. $2.75. 


This dissertation serves to bring together and amplify the various 
studies of family allowances by Miss Waggaman and others in the 
U. S. Dept. of Labor. Because capitalism does not currently provide 
a family wage for those with large families, a study of the topic is 
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of interest to all who wish to minimize economic reasons for the 
practice of artificial birth control. The author concludes that he 
believes in the adoption of a universal compulsory system (p. 160). 
The reader will be somewhat annoyed at the repetitions of foreign 
words which ought surely to have been consistently translated 
throughout. 


Catholic Organizations Promoting Negro-White Relations in the 
United States. By T. J. Harte, C.Ss.R., Washington, D. C.: 
The on University of America Press, 1947. Pp. xivt 
173. $2. 


This dissertation in some measure supplements Myrdal’s American 
Dilemma, which neglected Catholic contributions to improved Negro- 
White relationships. Too much attention seems, however, to have 
been given to the Friendship and Fides houses, admirable though 
these be, while no mention is made of the earlier established and 
successful work of Rev. A. J. Garvy, S.J., his fellow Jesuits and the 
Sisters of the Holy Family in Chicago, not only in providing a type 
of settlement house for Negroes, as well as a flourishing parochial 
school, but also in vastly improving Negro-White relationships. 

Neither would the author have belittled Manhattanville College’s 
excellent resolutions, if he had made reference to the fact that some 
years before Manhattanville took Negro students, the College of St. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, included Negroes among its students; and 
before that again, Loyola University in Chicago and the Franciscans 
in Quincy had Negro students. Mention might also have been made 
among the college lists of the equal opportunity for Negro students 
in the past at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, and 
the nearby College of St. Benedict for women; and the work of 
certain Third Order centers should not be omitted in an adequate 
account of what Catholics have done in this country towards im- 
proving Negro-White relationships, and realizing the racial teachings 
of the Church and the ideals of true Americanism. 


Social and Economic Aspects of the Functional Entity of Washing- 
ton, D.C. By J. W. McGee. Washington, D. C.: The Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1947. Pp. xiv+233. $2.50. 


Mr. McGee here provides a sort of ‘Metropolitan Community” 
study for the District of Columbia. One can think of many influ- 
ences which Washington has on the surrounding countryside other 
than those aspects studied, but the ones that are given are industri- 
ously pursued. 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


C. J. NUESSE, Editor 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Chroust, Anton-Hermann, “The Corporate Idea and the Body Politic in the 
Middle Ages,” The Review of Politics, 9 (4): 423-52. October 1947. 


Dempf, Alois, “The Significance of Mediaeval Intellectual Culture,” ibid., 
pp. 453-62. 


Ladner, Gerhart B., “Aspects of Mediaeval Thought on Church and State,” 
ibid., pp. 403-22. 


Toynbee, Arnold, “Churches and Civilizations,’ The Yale Review, 37 (1): 
1-8. Autumn 1947. 


Rejecting the thesis developed out of the mental revolution of the 
seventeenth century and later stated boldly by Gibbon and Frazer, that the 
rise of Christianity had brought disaster and darkness to the West, 
Arnold Toynbee nevertheless accepted for a time an alternate theory in 
which the Church appeared as essentially a convenient agency in the 
development of our civilization. In this well-known view, a universal reli- 
gion is a “social chrysalis” into which a declining civilization is received 
and from which a new civilization eventually emerges. The monumental 
Study of History analyzes this development in the major civilizations. 
Coming at length to ask whether this was all that could be said for religion, 
Toynbee arrived at the position — briefly stated in his current article -— 
that it is more illuminating to take churches primarily on their own merits 
and as ends in themselves. In his terminology, churches “appear, in this 
light, to represent the first experiments in a new and higher species of 
society, rising above the level of the species called civilizations as the latter, 
in their day, had risen above the level of the primitive societies” (loc. 
ctt., p. 5). 

To sustain this view, it may be seen that the Church in Western 
civilization made the unique, if “unsuccessful,” attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of achieving social unity without sacrificing variety and freedom. The 
ancient civilizations went down before this problem; apparently our con- 
temporary post-Christian civilization is following their course. Further 
ground for classifying churches as a higher species of society is found in 
the fact that the deepest religious insight is attained through suffering, 
which comes to societies most acutely in their periods of breakdown. The 
Church was really the climax in a line of historical development through 
the series of civilizations from the ancient Minoan to our own. With the 
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Reformation and Renaissance began the repudiation of the Church and the 
revival of the secularism which had destroyed Greece and Rome. Today 
the real religion of most Western men is nationalism. Toynbee submits 
that the effort of the Church to build a new kind of unity may have been 
“the last significant historical event in our own historical background,” 
and then asks, ‘whether, when our modern Western secular civilization 
broke out of its mediaeval Christian chrysalis, this may have been, not the 
triumphant achievement which modern Western man has assumed it to be, 
but an unfortunate, and even disastrous, aberration” (loc. cit., p. 7). 


The Catholic answer to this question always has been and must remain 
clear, though it is given upon quite different grounds than those upon 
which the historian rests his argument. As an examination of the role of 
religion in civilization, however, Toynbee’s analysis is illuminating. Con- 
sidered solely on the natural level, churches are of course different from 
civilizations and primitive societies since they are groups in a sociological 
sense, oriented toward a definite supreme value, and explicitly organized, 
not simply networks of interrelated and interdependent cultural systems. 
The real question raised in this discussion is the possibility of a universal 
social unity founded upon a common religious faith — which implies 
recognition of a common human nature as well as of divine revelation —- 
permitting in other respects the widest diversities between culture areas. 

Such a unity exists, even if those who adhere to it are sometimes them- 
selves ethnocentric, since the Church is truly a new — a supernatural — 
society. Three articles in the current Review of Politics trace in part the 
historical elucidation of this concept and related ones from the period of 
the Fathers to the late Middle Ages. 


Chroust, in his logically-developed and thoroughly documented essay, 
recalls that an organic conception of human society taken in its entirety 
was basic to mediaeval social thought. This concept of organic interrelation 
between whole and parts reconciled the convictions, on the one hand, of 
the solidarity of mankind under the Fatherhood of God, and, on the other, 
of the inviolable moral dignity and spiritual worth of the individual man, 
a whole in himself. Mediaeval men recognized in the universe a divinely 
instituted harmony, the lex aeterna, in which all creation participated 
according to its place im the hierarchy of being. Each being was seen as a 
kind of replica of the whole, a microcosm. The order of the universe thus 
became the prototype of every human association. The source of all social 
phenomena was seen in the divine act of creation. God as the ruler of the 
universe must also be the head of the universal social whole, mankind, 
and this unity must be expressed in one single government. 

The preordained end of Christendom is thus identical with that of 
mankind at large. Christendom is, in fact, a single universal community 
founded and directed by God Himself, a corpus mysticum visibly expressed 
in an ecclesia universalis. The Vicar of Christ alone is the rightful 
temporal ruler of this body. This is not to imply that the Church absorbs, 
in totalitarian fashion, the state and all other social groups. Since all 
power is from God, however, spiritual and temporal authorities must live 
and work together, and this can be accomplished through recognition of 
the hierarchical structure of society. To illustrate this, the mediaevals 
introduced numerous organic analogies and refined such concepts as mem- 
bership, office, rights, and law. The principle of an integrated and articu- 
lated social organism demanded further the clear definition and delimita- 
tion of powers and functions and the recognition of proper relations, a 
prerequisite to the elaboration of constitutional government. 
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A significant phase of the working out of this Christian organic con- 
ception is treated in Ladner’s article. The chief objective is to show the 
transition from what is called a “functional” concept of the state held by 
the Fathers and St. Augustine and dominant until late in the eleventh 
century, to the revival in the thirteenth century of the Aristotelian view 
of the state as a self-sufficient perfect society. The term “functional” is 
intended to convey the early focus upon the forms and functions of just 
government — functions fulfilled by persons — rather than upon the state 
as an organized territorial group. Significantly, in this connection, mediae- 
val political theory is found in books on government, not the state. Fol- 
lowing the Fathers and Augustine, Pope Gelasius I, at the end of the fifth 
century, expressed the idea that “there are two powers by which the world 
is chiefly ruled — the sacred authority of the priesthood and the royal 
power.” By the Carolingian period, this notion of “two powers” was re- 
placed by a conception of the Church, the Body of Christ, as an all- 
embracing community in which there were “mainly two exalted persons, 
the priestly and the kingly,” as Bishop Jonas of Orléans wrote in 830. 
The kingdoms and the empire were now in the Church, not beside it or 
above it. The relation between Pope and Emperor, not Church and State, 
was the significant one. Naturally this development was due to general 
social and political conditions as well as to the impact of early Christianity 
upon political thought. 


The era of Gregory VII, with its struggles between temporal and 
spiritual powers, prepared the way for the transformation of the “func- 
tional” concept and the return to the ancients. Three developments in 
ecclesiology and political theory contributed to this end: (1) the clearer 
identification of the Universal Church with the Pope’s Church, the Roman 
Church; (2) the evolution of the organic theory of the body politic mani- 
fested in the increasing use of organic analogies; and (3) a transposition 
of the terms Corpus Christi and Corpus Mysticum (recently studied by 
Pére de Lubac, S.J.). Before about 1150 the former term was applied to 
the Church in the Pauline manner, the latter to the Eucharist; after 1150 
the former became Corpus Christi Verum, presumably to stress the Real 
Presence against the heresy of Berengar, and the term Corpus Mysticwm 
was gradually transferred to the Church, to connect it as closely as pos- 
sible with the eucharistic life in the liturgy. Ladner advances the interpre- 
tation that this movement took place at a critical period in ecclesiastical 
history when there was danger of a one-sided stress on the institutional 
or corporational character of the Church, provoked by the re-emergence 
of the state as body politic. This was the achievement of the Gregorian era. 


After Gregory Vil, the “functional’’ notion persisted in such doctrines 
as that of “the two swords,” while there was a gradual transition to a 
group concept. The appropriate terminology did not emerge until the 
re-discovery of Aristotle’s political thought in the thirteenth century. The 
idea was acceptable as long as it .was clear that the state was limited to 
the natural and inferior to the supernatural order. Only when the secular 
realm was assumed to be coordinate with the Church — as perhaps in 
Dante and certainly in Marsiglio of Padua — was there a real break with 
the past and a new transition to modern secular views. 

Mediaeval thought developed through the collaboration of theologians, 
philosophers, lawyers, statesmen, and others in a cultural milieu which 
was markedly decentralized and self-regulating. Dempf is concerned to 
show how the free intellectual culture and the flowering of the universities 
resulted from the weakness of mediaeval states and the possibility of free 
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corporations developing without state law governing associations. This 
condition was reflected in the formation of political and cultural ideas, 
enabling Abelard, for example, to hold philosophers responsible for the 
entire culture and to regard himself as the swmmus philosophus. Though 
his radical ideology, containing the germs of deism, was rejected, his 
method of scientific research and teaching flowered in scholasticism which 
put education in charge of autonomous corporate bodies. The intellectual 
effect of this academic development was the idea of unified cultural 
planning systematized by St. Thomas under the concept of the eternal law, 
the basic plan of the universe. “Hierarchical in a comprehensive sense,” 
St. Thomas saw the proper roles of Pope, political man, and philosopher, 
and held that “only the divine abundance of intellectual gifts, freely 
operating within their own strictly observed sphere with each platonically 
able to do and doing its part, can lead to the cultural optimum” (loc. cit., 
p. 460). This application of modern terminology may seem a little strange. 
The author’s plea is for the independence of a new synthesis of the sciences 
implying ultimately a union (should it not be, rather, reunion?) of faith 
and knowledge. 
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